


CHINESE NURSE — 
FEEDS A YANK 


(Photo from Press Association) 





Captain John Colling, of San 
Francisco, gets a handout from 
one of the Chinese nurses who 
served as hostesses at a picnic 
for U.S. soldiers and nurses 
on the staff of Colonel Gordon 
S. Seagrave’s hospital unit in 
North Burma. 
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“THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM | 
GEORGE A. CUSTER (1839-1876) 


Hero of Two Wars 


EORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER was the youngest officer to win high &% 

rank during the War Between the States. He joined his regiment § 
as a second lieutenant in 1861 and in 1865 was a major general of 
volunteers. 

While commander of the famous 7th Cavalry in the West, Custer ¥ 4” Si 
risked his career to fight dishonest officials in the Indian Bureau. On pargeee/Z 
June 25, 1876, Custer’s scouts discovered what was thought to be a sy 
small force of Indians. Custer divided his regiment, sending Reno and 
Benteen to the left and center while he circled to the right. But an 
overwhelming mass of 2,500 to 4,000 Indians drove Reno and 


Benteen back and wiped out Custer’s small force to the last man. WW APRIL, 1065, CUSTER'S CAIAIR 
DIVISION HOTLY PURSUED LEE'S BEATEN 
ARMY, AND IT WAS TO CUSTER THAT 
THE CONFEDERATE FLAG OF TRUCE WAS 
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Axis Satellites 
Leave Sinking Ship 


Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary 
Seek to Follow Finland’s Example 


[s THE family of nations, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania may be called 
the “juvenile delinquents.” They are 
the “small fry” of international gang- 
dom. As satellites of Nazi Germany, 
these pipsqueak countries possess 
chiefly a nuisance value. They furnish 
much of the natural oil for Nazi planes 
and tanks, some of the metals and coal 
used in Hitler's munition plants, and 
a good deal of wheat and foodstuffs 
consumed in Germany. They also sup- 
ply the Reich with slave manpower for 
both her factories and her battlefronts, 
in addition to policing the rest of the 
Balkans. Strategically, the grim moun- 
tain passes of these countries guard 
Nazi armies in Russia against Allied 
attack from the Middle Hast. 

That the United Nations do not in- 
tend to put up much longer with Hit- 
ler’s vassal states is clear in recent mili- 
tary and political developments—from 
the bombings of Sofia to Allied warn- 
ings to get out of the war while the 
getting is good. On the diplomatic 
front the Allies are exerting increasing 
pressure on Turkey. This country — 
nominally neutral but actually pro- 
Allied — holds the key to the entire 
Balkan situation. Adjacent to Bulgaria, 
Turkey offers the best overland route 
to Fortress Europe. Planes based on her 
territory could easily bomb these coun- 
tries out of the war. 


The Turkish Enigma 


On March 2, the British government, 
with full Allied approval, ‘ordered all 
shipments of military supplies to Tur- 
key stopped. Washington also halted 
American lend-lease. Under treaty 
agreements with the British, the Turks 
were obligated to render all aid in their 
power to the Allies. For the first three 
years of World War II, it was more or 
less to the interest of the Allies for 
Turkey to remain officially non-belliger- 
ent. But since the Nazis were expelled 
from North Africa and defeated in Rus- 
Sia, the picture has changed. Allied 
chiefs strongly feel that Turkey could 
now be of considerable assistance to our 
Cause in the Balkans without incurring 
too many vital risks. The position of 


the Turkish government last December 
was that it would need more war equip- 
ment from the Allies. The request was 
granted despite the shortage of Allied 
shipping. But Turkey @aims she didn’t 
get enough planes and tanks. The pres- 
ent suspension of lend-lease cuts Tur- 
key off from her only source of arms 
and confronts her with the necessity of 
deciding whether to join the United 
Nations or to continue a policy of neu- 
trality which in some respects is help- 
ful to the Axis. 

Tied up indirectly with this situation 
is the announcement made by President 
Rogsevelt on March 3 that Russia is to 
acquire one-third of the Italian fleet. 
Since the Nazis still command the ap- 
proaches to the Baltic Sea beyond 
much hope of immediate challenge, the 
only place the Russians could use the 
fleet is in the Black Sea. Moscow would 
need Turkey’s permission for passage 
through the Straits, but this is not con- 
sidered an insurmountable difficulty. 
The dispatch of the Italian men-of- 
war to the Black Sea would greatly 
strengthen Russia’s position on the 
Ukrainian front, restoring complete con- 
trol of those waters to the Red Fleet, 
and making # possible for Russia to 
launch an amphibious campaign against 
Rumania and Bulgaria. Large Anglo- 
American forces in the Near East may 
also start a direct invasion of the Bal- 
kans via the Aegean. 

All this adds up to a fairly hopeless 
prospect for the junior partners of Hit- 
ler’s Gang, Incorporated. The satellite 
countries know it. They are furtively 
choosing the nearest exit out of the 
war. 

The unrolling of events in Finland is 
being closely followed both by the pup- 
pet governments in these countries aud 
by their oppressed peoples. If the Rus- 
sians let Finland off on more or less 
moderate terms, no Quisling will long 
remain in power in the Balkans. Early 
this month, a Bulgarian court official, 
M. Sevov, arrived in Ankara, Turkey, 
presumably to seek terms of surrender 
from Allied diplomatic officials. At the 
same time there were reports that a 
Rumanian envoy was on his way to 





Mergen in Dayton Daily News 


Stockholm to confer with Mme. Alex- 
andra Kollontay, the Soviet ambassador 
to Sweden, who figured in the Russo- 
Finnish negotiations. 

Recently the Moscow radio warned 
the Budapest authorities that “they are 
playing a dangerous game” and “when 
the hour of reckoning comes they will 
get what they deserve.” The broadcast 
declared that the recent capture of 
Magyar troops in Russia belied the 
statements by Budapest officials that 
Hungarians were not engaged in front- 
line fighting against the Russians. The 
Hungarian Social Democratic Party, 
which is gaining wide support for its 
anti-war stand, asserted publicly in Par- 
liament that “the Hungarian govern- 
ment is leading the country toward 
complete catastrophe.” 


Rumanian Fascists Tremble 


Even more panicky are the Quislings 
in Rumania. As the Red Army sweeps 
westward in the Ukraine toward the 
Bessarabian plains, terror grips the 
heart of puppet Premier Ion Antonescu. 
Fresh batches of Gestapo agents were 
sent to Bucharest to bolster his shaking 
authority. He realizes that he has to 
act and act fast. 

There are indications that King Mihai 
(Michael) is grooming himself for 
a role similar to Victor Emmanuel’s in 
Italy. Through intermediaries, he is 
conducting a thinly disguised propa- 
ganda campaign in neutral countries, 
seeking to whitewash his discredited 
reign. Twice this year, he has called in 
the democratic leader, Maniu, to ar- 
range an approach to Britain and the 
United States. The young king and 
Queen Mother Helen have taken pains 
to visit the American flyers who were 
forced down near the Ploesti oilfields. 

In the meantime, there are wide- 
spread sabotage activities in all three 
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satellite countries. In Rumania, three 


underground parties are organizing 
partisan resistarce. The underground 
movement is supported by liberals, so- 
cialists, industrial workers, and a large 
section of the peasantry; which, al- 
though strongly anti-Soviet in senti- 
ment, is even more bitter toward the 
Nazi oppressors and their Rumanian 
stooges. Last January, the British gov- 


ernment permitted for the first time a- 


Rumanian exile, Decebal Mateescu, to 
broadcast to his countrymen. “The Ru- 
manian people,” he appealed, “must 
work their passage home. You must 
overthrow the present dishonored dic- 
tatorship and bring our country back to 
the Allies.” 

In Bulgaria, despite the tightening 
of the Gestapo grip, there are five large 
opposition groups engaged in sabotage 
against the Germans in all parts of the 
country. Last month, they joined forces 
and formed the Otechestven (Father- 
land) Front. In a pamphlet distributed 
through underground channels, they set 
forth as their aims: (1) to repudiate 
the Bulgarian alliance with Hitler . . . 
and drive out from the country all Ger- 
man troops and Gestapo bandits; (2) 
te withdraw all Bulgarian troops from 
Yugoslavia; (3) to prevent the export 
of foodstuffs and raw materials to Ger- 
many; (4) to set free all civilian and 
military prisoners; (5) to restore all 
political rights of the people; (6) to 
dissolve al] Nazi-Fascist organizations; 
and (7) to uproot all Nazi racial and 
religious intolerance. 

“To carry out these tasks,” the proc- 
lamation declares, “it is imperative to 
establish a truly national government 
as soon as possible. . . . / All Bulgarians 
must unite to overthrow the present 
puppet, Hitler-controlled government.” 


Why They Joined the Axis 


What made Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania outlaw countries? Why were 
they drawn into the Axis orbit? The 
answers are geographic, economic and 
political. The three countries are lo- 
cated too near the German colossus. 
They are all predominantly agricul- 
tural in their economy and during the 
depression of the 1930s became totally 
dependent upon German trade for 
manufactured goods. They have always 
been among the most corrupt govern- 
ments in Europe. Common to all three 
languages is the Turkish word bak- 
sheesh, which means bribery. Between 
1878 and 1926, Bulgaria had 96 cabi- 
net ministers. Of these, exactly one half 
were tried and condemned for embez- 
zlement of public funds. Not much bet- 
ter is the record of public service in 
Rumania and Hungary. In al] three 
countries, civil servants are disgrace- 


fully underpaid. A cabinet minister re- 
ceives only about $200 per month, a 
general $60, and a judge between $30 
and $40. It was not difficult for the 
Nazis to buy out these governments. 


Three ‘“‘Have-Nots” 


So much for their similarities. Now 
let us briefly examine how they differ 
from each other. Bulgaria (population 
6,549,664; area 42,808 square miles) 
is the only satellite country not at war 
with the Soviet Union. A Slavic na- 
tion, the Bulgarians are staunchly pro- 
Russia. They have not forgotten that 
it was “Holy Russe” which helped 
them gain independence from the Turks 
in 1908. The Bulgarians, however, 
have a knack of*getting in on the los- 
ing side. In the First World War, Bul- 
garia was also a “junior partner” of 
Germany and 4s a result lost Thrace 
to Greece and another strip of territory 
to Yugoslavia. When in 1940 a German 
victory seemed in the bag, the govern- 
ment of the late Czar Boris, contrary 
to the wishes of the people, joined up 
with Hitler. Generously, Der Fuehrer 
compensated the Bulgarians with a slice 
of Rumania’s Dobrudja and a year later, 
after the German invasion of the Bal- 
kans, they were also rewarded with 
parts of Yugoslavia (Macedonia) and 
Greece (Western Thrace). 

Hungary (population in 194] — 14,- 
733,000; area — 66,409 square miles) 
has been called a kingdom without a 
king, ruled by an admiral (Nicholas 
Horthy) without a navy. Originally 
part of the Austro-Hungarian. Empire, 
she lost in the First World War almost 
two-thirds of her territory and half ot 
her twenty million subjects. Though the 
population involved wa only one-third 
Magyar, still it left Hungary nursing a 
grudge against the Allies. As a so- 
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called “have not” nation ruled by a 
Fascist clique, she was easily suscepti- 
ble to Nazi wiles. 

Rumania (population in 1941 — 13,- 
291,000; area — 74,214 square miles) 
is the “sucker” among the satellites. 
Her alliance with Nazi Germany has 
brought her nothing but grief. She was 
forced to surrender Transylvania to 
Hungary and Dobrudja to Bulgaria. No 
love is lost between her and her fel- 
low-satellites. Rumania also suffered 
severe casualties on the Russian front— 
estimated at close to a million. Several 
of her divisions were wiped out during 
the battle of Stalingrad. Rumania, 
originally a member of the Little En- 
tente, together with Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia, was one of the victor na- 
tions in the last war. For many years, 
she followed a foreign policy closely 
tied to that of France. In 1935, King 
Carol] dismissed the democratic leader 
Titulescu and made himself dictator. 
He vacillated for several years between 
the Axis and the Anglo-French bloc. 
On September 5, 1940, he named the 
pro-Nazi General Ion Antonescu as his 
Prime Minister. The following day, he 
abdicated in favor of his son Mihai, 
and then fled from Rumania. 

This, briefly, is how the satellite 
countries got where they are. How 
much longer can they hold out? It de- 
pends on several factors. First, the num- 
ber of Nazi divisions garrisoned in these 
countries. Second, the temper of the 
oppressed peoples. There is no doubt 
that the majority of the populations 
want to get out of the war. The ex- 
ample set by Finland is having its ef- 
fect. A successful invasion from the 


West may touch off a general explosion 
in Fortress Europe. Once Germany 
starts foundering, the rats will jump 
from the sinking ship. 





International News 
Rumania furnishes nine-tenths of Balkan oil supply. Here is the railway ~~ 
yard at one of her many refineries that now feed the Hitler war machine: ~ 
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cm ai in the short twenty years be- away from the dual monarchy, was ube, which formerly flowed almost en- 
“s tween the first and second World reduced in population from 21 to 8 tirely through territory of the dual mon- 
mm Wars, the maps of Hungary, Rumania, millions and lost much territory. By a archy of Austria-Hungary. The Danube 
+ and Bulgaria changed their outlines later plebiscite some of this land, occu- has been an indepensable highway for 
~4 several times. pied predominantly by Magyars, was Hilter in his Balkan expansion. The 
a Rumania (spelled Romania in its own _ returned to Hungary. whole region seethes with minority 
guage) more than doubled its size Bulgaria emerged as the most power- problems. These hatreds, continually 
<2 after World War I, but shrank consid- ful of the Balkan states at the close of the stirred up by unscrupulous politicians, 
ttably later. This country gained its 1912-13 Balkan Wars, Her borders were have kept the Balkans in a state of war, 
ndence at the close of the Russo- expanded to take in 16 per cent more and the people can never be sure how 
Turkish War of 1877-87, in which she territory. But she entered World War I long their government or their official 





Was an ally of Russia; previously she was 
= of the Turkish Empire. In World 
= "I Rumania again was on the win- 
75s side, hence her large territorial 
+4 Bins after 1918. 

™ Much of Rumania’s gain was Hun- 
3 it loss, for Hungary, after breaking 









on the losing side, and by 1918 had be- 
come the weakest of the Balkan states. 
The peace treaties gave slices of Bul- 
garia to Rumania, to Yugoslavia, to 
Greece. In 1940 the land taken by Ru- 
mania was returned by the Nazis. 
All of these countries are on the Dan- 





language may remain the same. 

When World War II ends, the maps 
ot these small nations are likely again 
to undergo major changes at the peace 
table. The best hope for solution of 
their grievances seems to lie in some 
form of Balkan or Danubian federation. 


Scraping the Bottom of the Manpower Barrel 


Draft Boards Must Produce 1,000,000 More Men 
by July 1; 17-year-olds to Get Special Training 


NCLE SAM is calling for help. The 
rapidly climbing needs of the na- 
tion’s armed forces for manpower to 
launch the all-out offensive against the 
Axis have brought major changes in the 
Army and Navy college training pro- 
grams and Selective Service regulations. 
These changes together mean that by 
July 1 more than 1,000,000 men now in 
civilian life will be wearing the uniform 
of some branch of the armed services. 
Training for 17-Year-Olds 
The Army and Navy training pro- 
grams have been expanded by accept- 
ing boys just graduated from high 
school or in their final term, who are 


under the draft age of 18. Tests were* 


given on March 15 in most high schools 
and colleges. At the same time the stu- 
dents were required to express a pref- 
erence for service in the Army or Navy. 

The 17-year-olds looking forward to 
the Navy who qualify in the March 15 
test and pass the physical examination 
will receive the same training as other 
students in the Navy’s college program. 
But they will be enlisted in Class V-12, 
United States Naval Reserves, instead 
of being inducted immediately into the 
service as are those who are one or two 
years older. 

Successful March 15 contestants, who 
will be less than 17 years and 9 months 
old on July 1, and who prefer Army 
service, will enter the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program. This group 
will replace some of the 110,000 stu- 
dents ordered to active service when the 
War Department suddenly, slashed the 
Army Specialized Training Program last 
month from 145,000 to 35,000 men. 

Of the 110,000 men transferred from 
college classrooms to camps, about 
80,000 will go to the Army Ground 
Forces to serve as non-commissioned 
officers and skilled technicians. The rest 
will be assigned to other units “destined 
for overseas service.” 

The War Department’s decision to 
reduce the ASTP was based on “the 
mounting casualties demanding immedi- 
ate replacements,” and the failure of 
the Selective Service System to deliver 
fighting men on schedule. This has left 
the Army 200,000 short of its goal of 
7,700,000 men-set for the-close of 1943. 

The 35,000 ASTP men left’ at the 


colleges will be principally those taking 
advanced courses in medicine, dentistry 
or engineering. The new group of stu- 
dents in the AST Reserve Program will 
receive a minimum of six months’ col- 
lege training in applied sciences, chem- 
ical and biological sciences preparatory 
to advanced medical and dental studies, 
and mathematics and physics. No stu- 
dent in the Reserve Program will be 
called for active service until after his 
eighteenth birthday. 

The box on next page — “The Arith- 
metic of Selective Service” — outlines 
the job that draft boards throughout the 
nation must complete by July 1. Where 
are the boards going to get the new 
draftees needed by the armed forces? 


Counting Our Men 


From youths reaching 18? Yes. But 
only 325,000 draftees can be obtained 
from this group. 

From the fathers? Some. Since Octo- 
ber 1, 1943, when the draft of fathers 
really got under way, not more than 
20 per cent of this group has been 
taken for military service. Many fathers 
were rejected after a physical and men- 
tal examination and ended up in class 
4-F. Other fathers were entitled to de- 
ferment because they held essential jobs 
in war plants and agriculture. This was 
why the draft boards fell 200,000 men 
behind the number wanted by the Army 
at the end of 1943. 

From the older men, 38 to 45? No. 
The Army and Navy contends that these 
older men cannot stand the-strain of ac- 
tive service. 

From the 4-F group — the 3,557,000 
men rejected by draft boards after phys- 
ical and mental examination? Not many. 
A five-man medical commission ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt has re- 
ported that the lowering of physical 
standards to take more 4-Fs would im- 
pair military efficiency. Nor did the 
commission believe that great numbers 
of 4-Fs could be drafted for “limited 
service.” There are 500,000 men doing 
limited service in the Army and not 
more than 300,000 more can be used, 
the commission stated. Plans are ready, 
however, to re-examine all the men now 
in 4-F, and the ‘commission feels that 
from 200,000 to 250,000 men would be 
found qualified for active service. 


AMERICAN 


From the group of 3,834,000 men 
deferred because of essential jobs im 
industry and agriculture? Yes. Selective 
Service expects this group to furnish 
the majority of the men needed by the 
armed forces. Major General Lewis B, 
Hershey, Selective Service Director, es- 
timates that there are some 930,000 
non-fathers in the best military age 
brackets of 18 to 26. These men have 
not been drafted because of their es 
sential occupations. Not all of them 
can be spared from their jobs in war 
plants or on farms. But local draft 
boards must be much stricter hereafter, 

“There must be vigilance at every 
level of the Selective Service System so 
that no deferred man remains deferred 
one day after he becomes replaceable, 
or one day after the demand for his 
services has been reduced to a point 
where they are no longer critical to the 
war effort,” General Hershey has im 
formed local draft boards. 

In the past there have been objec 
tions to the drafting of fathers while 
young men were deferred as essential 
workers in war plants. From now on, 
few if any workers in the 18 to 22 age 
bracket (except those in agriculture) 
will be given a deferment by local draft 
boards. This restriction may be ex 
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“THE HOME STRETCH” 





Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 








THE ARITHMETIC OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 
Number of men authorized 
for armed services by July 1............ .--. 11,300,000 
Number in armed services on February 1........ 10,600,000 
Minimum number of new men needed from the draft 700,000 
But —an average of 100,000 men are dis- 
charged from the armed forces every menth for 
physical disabilities or as casualties, making a 
nr er Se Oe... cd enh eeaerendes 500,000 
Total men needed by July 1 ee -eeee- 1,200,000 
Average per month which must be drafted, 
approximately ney ay ee . 240,000 








tended soon to workers between 18 and 
26. 

As far as agricultural workers are 
concerned, Selective Service officials say 
each man’s essentiality will be meas- 
ured by a “yardstick” developed in 1942 
by the Department of Agriculture. This 
yardstick involves a system of “units of 
work.” The Department calculated that 
16 units was the amount an average 
farm hand could be expected to per- 
form. For example, care of one milk 
cow or of five acres of corn equals one 
unit of work. 

At that time Selective Service de- 
Gided to set eight units of work as the 
Minimum upon which an agricultural 
worker could claim deferment as essen- 


|) tal. In addition, under the Tydings 


amendment to the draft law, farm work- 


| @ were deferred if they showed they 
| Were in necessary farm production. 


= 


In February, 1944, Selective Service 
put farm deferments on a new basis. 
General Hershey ordered local draft 
boards to review the 1,700,000 agri- 
cultural deferments. And he recom- 
mended that farm workers be deferred 
only if they produce at least 16 units of 
work. He also ordered farm deferments 
limited td six months, instead of in- 
definitely as under the Tydings amend- 
ment. 


Will Production Suffer? 


Farm groups have protested strongly 
against this plan to draw more farm 
workers for military service. They argue 
that, if the Government wants its 1944 
food production goals met, the pres- 
ent force of farm. workers cannot be 
cut, Selective Service officials believe, 
however, that the use of the units-of- 
work yardstick will permit local boards 
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to take farm hands without cutting farm 
production. 

War plant managers also fear that 
many of their skilled workers will be 
drafted at a time when the Govern- 
ment wants industry to increase pro- 
duction of munitions by 20 per cent 
over last year. They insist that 900,000 
more workers will be needed in war in- 
dustries. Selective Service and War 
Manpower Commission officials believe 
that this problem can be solved through 
a more efficient use of manpower in the 
factories, shipyards, and aircraft plants. 
The WMC and the War Production: 
Board will keep a closer check on pro- 
duction per man to determine whether 
plants are using their workers to the 
best advantage. Plant managers who are 
employing more men than is considered 
necessary will be asked to cut down 
their available forces. 

Extensive “cutbacks” in armament 
production, which will release men for 
jobs in shipyards, aircraft plants, and 
radio factories, are expected to ease the 
manpower shortage. Workers no longer 
needed in pldhts making shells or ma- 
chine gun ammunition (of which we 
have an over-supply now) can be 
shifted to the production of landing 
craft, airplane, or Signal Corps equip- 
ment. Other changes in war production 
will take place as the Army and Navy 
call for different kinds of weapons. 


Fighting a “Peace Scare” 


Officials say these cutbacks of pro- 
duction have been very small compared 
with the entire war production program. 
But these officials are worried by re- 
ports that workers believe the cutbacks 
mean they will soon be jobless, and 
that the end of the war is near. Both 
these beliefs are false, but the WMC 
says they can hamper war production 
unless they are checked. 

War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt has declared that cutbacks 
thus far have affected only about 150,- 
000 persons out of a total labor force 
of 65,000,000 persons. Very few of 
these cutbacks have taken place in 
areas where they meant throwing per- 
sons out of work. In some cases work- 
ers have had to move to another town 
to find jobs. 

WMC officials are constantly finding 
it necessary to combat rumors which 
encourage workers to flee from neces- 
sary war jobs to less essential work 
that promises them more security in 
peacetime. Many plant managers have 
reported that workers have left high- 
pay war jobs to take other “secure” jobs 
at lower pay. Some employers also have 
been -emphasizing the “peacetime fu- 
ture” of less essential jobs in newspaper 
advertisements. 











NSIDE 


The War Isn't Over Yet 


HERE is a mixture of advice coming 

out of Washington these days. Those 
officials — whether in uniform or civ- 
ilians — whose job it is to win the war 
in the shortest possible time, represent 
one viewpoint. They favor more and 
more men for the armed forces, sharp 
curtailment of occupational deferments, 
a labor draft, and much severer civilian 
curbs and economies. 

They insist that the toughest part ot 
the war is still ahead and that the 
nation is still fighting a “soft” war. They 
plead with us to think and act on 
nothing but the war —anything less will 
merely serve to prolong it. 

Then there are the officials and ex- 
perts who are equally concerned about 
what is going to happen to the national 
economy as soon as the war is over. 
They realize we have geared ourselves 
as a nation for all-out global war in 
which over 90 cents of every taxpayer's 
dollar goes to the grim business of deal- 
ing out death to the Axis. They know the 
war will be over some day and that the 
end may come suddenly. 

The other day Leon Henderson, 
former OPA Administrator, declared 
that lack of definite planning for the 
postwar period may result in as many 
as 12 to 15 million jobless persons in 
the early postwar period. Others are 
more optimistic and believe that we can 
harness our stupendous resources and 
capacity for production to peacetime 
markets and move quickly into greater 
and more genuine prosperity than we 
have ever known. 


We Can Fight and Plan Too 


This latter viewpoint is one which I 
believe should be given our earnest con- 
sideration at this time. There is no rea- 
son why we cannot fight the war with 
all our strength and still plan carefully 
for future changes. Whether we are to 
have depression or prosperity will be 
answered not by impersonal events but 
by what we do about them. Postwar 
prosperity has three requisites: 

1. We must maintain the present 
stabilization program — through price 
control, rationing, high taxes, bond buy- 
ing, and wage ceilings — until enough 
civilian goods are on the market to ab- 
sorb surplus purchasing power. 

2. There must be a swift reconversion 
to civilian production so that enough 
automohiles, new houses, radios, refrig- 
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erators, and other goods are available 
to satisfy the pent-up demand once it 
is released. 

3. We must, by caretul planning on 
the part of both Government and in- 
dustry, see that full employment is ac- 
complished. Unless they can be certain 
of having jobs, consumers will be bound 
to hold tight to their wartime savings, 
and the vicious circle that always re- 
sults in depression will have started. 

Mr. Bernard Baruch, the Administra- 
tion’s officia] postwar planner, declares: 
“There is no need for a postwar depres- 
sion. Handled with competence, our ad- 
justment after the war is won should 
be an adventure in prosperity.” 


Lessons of the Last War 


It may seem difficult to reconcile the 
two attitudes of forget-everything-but- 
winning-the-war and _ get-ready-now- 
for-the-postwar-period. Actually they 
must be juggled together even if here 
and there it produces apparent inconsis- 
tencies. We can learn from the last war. 
After the Treaty of Versailles, we fell 
swiftly into a depression because we 
were heedless of any considerations ex- 
cept those involving the war itself. At 
the close of World War I price controls 
were dropped almost immediately. A 
rapid upsweep of prices and wages fol- 
lowed. Fully 40 per cent of this inflation 
came after the Armistice. In 1920 and 
1921 we reaped the whirlwind for our 
haste in removing wartime controls. 
Within twelve months prices and wages 
had gone into a tailspin, corporation 
profits had fallen off 90 per cent and 
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wholesale prices fell 40 per cent. Billions 
of dollars were lost on the value of in- 
ventories alone, wiping out most of the 
business reserves accumulated during 
the war. 


Today we have two factors in our * 


tavor not present in World War I. First, 
we have not had the degree of inflation 
we did then; second, World War II will 
end in two phases. When the German 
war ends reconversion can begin, cush- 
ioned by whatever production is neces- 
sary to win the war with Japan. Hence 
when Tokyo surrenders we should be 
well past problems of reconversion, and 
there need be no cessation in full pro- 
duction. 


That Surplus Money 


Economists are worrying over what 


will happen to our present surplus funds, - 


This year there will be between $35,- 
000,000,000 and $40,000,000,000 of 
surplus money in people’s pockets over 
the amount of goods and services avail- 
able. If price controls are removed a 
spending spree is inevitable. This huge 
surplus sum would soon be dissipated 
as consumers frantically competed for 
scarce goods, 

Hence, by the time we were in & 
position to turn out large quantities of 
civilian goods, prices would have risen 
to an abnormal height. There would 
not be enough purchasing power left, 
markets would shrink, and the inevitable 
period of inflation would follow. 

On the other hand, by continuing our 
wartime stabilization program these ac- 
cumulated funds can be kept available 
for consumers, so as to be poured into 
the breach when needed. That is why 
more War Bond drives are necessary. It 


is also the basic explanation of Presi- | 


dent Roosevelt’s insistence on a high 


tax measure. The problem: of inflation 


will be even greater as 1944 moves 
along than at any time in the past. 


So the battle is on. The postwar 


period will not be automatically one of 


prosperity or of depression. It all rests: 
with us. The main job today is to see? 


the economic facts clearly, profit by our 


mistakes in the last war, and hold out) 
civilian economy with a Spartan disck#® 
long with 


pline to the rigors of heavy taxes, plenty 
of bond buying, ceilinged wages, and) 
swelling savings accounts. 
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HUNGARY —The Kingdom Without a King 






WORLD HISTORY 
behind the news 








«f\ UTSIDE Hungary there is no 

life; if there is any, it is not the 
same.” So ran an old Hungarian prov- 
erb, expressing the pride of the Mag- 
yars in their homeland. 

“No, No, Never!” Thus ran another 
Hungarian saying, a modern one. It 
expressed the Magyar’s determination 
not to accept the peace settlement im- 
posed upon them after World War I. 

This combination of national pride 
and desire for vengeance led Hungary 
into the position of being an ally of Nazi 
Germany in the present war. Now those 
same proud Magyars appear to be 
ready, with others, to seek a separate 
peace. 

In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, there came to an end a long- 
standing quarrel between the national- 
istic Magyars and their Austrian rulers. 
By the Compromise of 1867 there was 
created a new state called Austffa-Hun- 
gary, or the Dual Monarchy, Austria 
was to remain organized as an empire; 
Hungary as a kingdom. The same sov- 
ereign was to rule both, But each was to 
have its own constitution, its own cabi- 
net, its own parliament, and they agreed 
to share the ministries of foreign affairs, 
defense, and finance. 


Sauce for Goose, Sauce for Gander 


At the close of World War I, Hungary 
was set up as an independent kingdom. 
From 1867 to 1918 the Hungarian con- 


’ stitution ensured control by the Magyars 


over all other peoples in Hungary Th~<e 
subject peoples included Slovaks, Ru- 
thenians, Croats, Slovenes, Rumatiass, 
and others. 

Then, in 1918, when the Magyars de- 
clared Hungary’s separation from the 
Dual Monarchy, they were amazed that 
their subject peoples demanded similar 
freedom from them, These pleas were 
heeded in the Treaty of Trianon, im- 
posed on Hungary in 1920. 

The treaty gave slices of Hungary to 
all the surrounding states. Rumania 
received Transylvania, some of the plain 
west of Transylvania, and two-thirds of 
Temesv4r. In these areas lived many 
Rumanians, but also 1,500,000 Mag- 
yars, 

To Yugoslavia went Croatia-Slavonia 
and the western third of Temesvar. Here 
there lived a majority of South Slavs, 
along with 500,000 Magyars. 

Slovakia became part of the new 
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When new border posts between Hungary and her neighbors had been set 
according to Treaty of Trianon, enraged Hungarians chopped them down. 


republic of Czechoslovakia, as did some 
land south and east of the Carpathian 
Mountains. Almost 1,000,000 Magyars 
thus became subjects of Czechoslovakia. 

When the treaty was published in 
Budapest, it was printed with black 
bands of mourning around it. And im- 
mediately there was born a powerful 
nationalistic movement to revise its 
terms. Maps of old Hungary were shown 
everywhere — in churches, schoolrooms, 
homes, trolleys, restaurants, and dance 
halls. On each map was printed the 
question: “Can It Remain Thus?” —fol- 
lowed by the answer: “No, No, Never!” 

This Hungarian nationalism was 
strongly reflected in the kingdom’s 
foreign relations. In 1927 Hungary and 
Italy signed a treaty of friendship. Soon 
thereafter some arms were sent from 
Italy to Hungary. The shipment, la- 
belled “machine parts,” attracted the 
suspicious attention of the Austrian cus- 


toms guards at the frontier town of St. 


Gotthard. 


Since the Treaty of Trianon forbade 
the importation of foreign arms into 
Hungary, the shipment was held up. 
Hungary’s neighbors protested to the 
League of Nations. Probably because 
Italy was involved, the League merely 
gave a mild rebuke to Hungary. 

In 1933 a Viennese paper announced 
its discovery of another Italian arms 
shipment to Hungary. Many rifles and 
machine guns, it was claimed, had been 
sent from Italy to the Hirtenberg arma- 
ments factory in Austria for reshipment 
to Hungary. Hungary’s nervous neigh- 


bors again threatened to appeal to the 
League, but were satisfied to have the 
British and French governments investi- 
gate. Eventually Austria agreed to re- 
turn to Italy whatever portions of the 
shipment were still at Hirtenberg. 

The spring of 1934 saw Hungary and 
Yugoslavia openly accusing each other 
of seeking trouble along their common 
boundary. The friction almost flared 
into war in October 1934, when King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia was assassi- 
nated in France. The deed was com- 
mitted by a Macedonian who had been 
trained in terrorism on a Huhgarian 
farm near the: Yugoslav border. 


Hungary Draws Close to Nazis 


After Hitler came to power in Ger- 
many, and especially after it became 
clear that he wanted to break up Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary drew closer and 
closer to the Nazis. A leading Hungarian 
statesman explained it to me this way: 

“It is not,” he said, “that we Magyars 
have any use for Nazism or Fascism; in- 
deed, we hate it. But we want to get 
back the territories we lost after the 
[first] World War. And if, in order to 
get them back, we have to play ball 
with the Germans, then we are ready to 
do so. After our wishes have been ful- 
filled, we can drop the friendship at any 
time.” 

More than one country has agreed to 
“play ball” with Nazi Germany in the 
past decade. And they are learning now, 
to their sorrow, just how hard it is to 
drop that friendship. 
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LATIN AMERICA WANTS EDUCATION 


«4 JIVA LA DEMOCRACIA!” was the 

slogan that resounded most often 
through the hall when the Inter-Amer- 
ican Students Congress met recently in 
Santiago, Chile. Two hundred and 
fifty student delegates from universi- 
ties throughout the twenty republics 
south of the Rio Grande showed what 
side they stand on in the present world 
struggle. Unanimously they pledged 
their support to the United Nations. 
They declared themselves opposed to 
all fascist movements. They resolved to 
seek “a better world ruled by democ- 
racy and freedom and serving the prin- 
ciples of social justice.” They con- 
demned the course of Argentina and 
demanded her immediate break with 
the Axis. And the students of Argen- 
tina, knowing they would be punished 
for it, joined in the protest. 


Students in Politics 


Throughout the past troubled months 
in Argentina, her six national universi- 
ties have openly expressed their dis- 
content with their government's course. 
Five of the universities struck when 
the pro-democratic faculties were dis- 
missed, and at La Plata, outside Buenos 
Aires, the entire student body walked 
out. Many of the striking students and 
teachers are now in prison. 

Participation in political affairs by 
student bodies is an old tradition in 
Latin America. University students 
have always been in the vanguard of 
progress, pushing aside the dead hand 
of the semi-feudal past, helping to 
make or break governments. The most 
recent example of this influence was the 
student demonstrations in 1942 which 
helped elect President Rios of Chile. 
In Cuba, in 1933, it was the university 
students who, with the liberals, finally 
broke the regime of Dictator Machado 
at a terrible cost in life and suffering. 
Throughout the ’30s, in fact, they joined 
the writers and intellectuals of many 
countries and helped crystallize the 
simmering revolt against the dictators 
in some of them. And today, inspired 
by a burning faith in the United Na- 
tions and a belief in a better future 
for the hemisphere, the students every- 
where have appointed themselves the 
minute men of democracy. 

The young men and women of South 
American universities represent a picked 
class of their countries. This is true for 
a number of reasdns: They are the 


children of prosperous professional and 
industrial leaders largely of Spanish or 
“Creole” descent (the children of poorer 
families seldom obtain higher educa- 
tion); those not mentally qualified to 
complete university studies fail during 
their liceo (high school) courses. Con- 
sequently, Latin American college youth 
are more mature for their years than 
most North American young people. 
They are trained in their homes to un- 
derstand politics, and they have a wide 
knowledge of national and interna- 
tional affairs. Indeed, their entire edu- 
cation makes them keenly aware of 
political movements, of literature, art, 
and philosophy. 

This, too, is a matter of tradition, for 
it has long been assumed in Latin 
America that the proper career for a 
university graduate is government serv- 
ice, with writing, painting or research 
as a side-line. Many great Latin Amer- 
ican poets and artists have also held 
important political offices, even to the 
presidency. 

In contrast with the cultured aristoc- 
racy, the average Latin American re- 
ceives little schooling, and that little 
does not fit him for practical life. If he 
is lucky enough to go to schoo) at all, 
he must study the same subjects as his 
more fortunate schoolmates who expect 
to become lawyers or doctors. 


Juan—An Average Boy 


Juan de la Rosa, for example, is a 
half-Indian boy whose father owns a 
small shop in a Latin American town 
of 15,000. Juan is the youngest of six 
children. None of his elders ever went 
to school because they were born in 
the mountains, and there was no school 
within 30 miles. After the family moved 
to town, the parents were too poor to 
buy shoes and books for their growing 
children, and too proud to send them 
without these necessities. The law re- 
quired that all children attend school 
to the age of fourteen, but Father and 
Mother de la Rosa knew that it was 
seldom enforced. Juan, being the young- 
est and most promising, was chosen 
by his mother to uphold the family 
honor, for in their hearts all the de la 
Rosas believed in education. So they 
finally scraped enough together to send 
him to school. 

In the primary school, Juan learned 
the three R’s with the help of a suc- 
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Poor as it was, Juan liked school. 
When the time came for him to enter 
the liceo, where he could get a second- 
ary education, he was glad the family 
could afford to send him. There one of 
the teachers tried to tell him he should 
go to a vocational school in another 
town where he might learn a trade. 
But Juan’s parents wanted their son to | 
stay in the liceo with his friends who 





were preparing for the university. Who 
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fact that many of his classmates failed 
and were dropped. 

At last, to the immense satisfaction 
of the family, Juan finished liceo. Could 
they afford to send him to college? Juan 
wanted to go on, for he now realized 
that he could make liftle use of the 
smattering of learning he had" acquired. 
All his good marks would not help him 
earn a living. What could he do? 

After many consultations with a 
“wealthy” uncle, the family concluded 
that Juan could not go to the univer- 
sity. His brothers were married; his 
sisters were not. The uncle had lost 
money lately. Juan hid his disappoint- 
ment and began looking for a job. The 
only work he could get was either com- 
mon labor or a clerical job. He would 
rather go into his father’s shop. His 
cheerful manner, his cleverness at book- 
keeping and his modesty pleased the 
customers, Father de la Rosa was proud 
of Juan, but he could not understand 
why his learned son could not find any- 
thing better to do than the store, which 
he himself had managed all his life 
without any education. After a time, 
Juan learned there were a few univer- 
sity scholarships open to poor students. 
He applied for one, was accepted, and 
went joyously to the capital as the first 
step toward becoming a lawyer. 


Schools Are Slowly Improving 


Few poor boys in Latin America, no 
matter how gifted, can win an educa- 
tion, however. Most of them, like 
Juan’s brothers and sisters, get no 
schooling at all. The rate of illiteracy 


for the continent ranges from about 20 
per cent in Uruguay and Argentina to 
82 per cent in Honduras. 

Yet there are certain signs of im- 
provement in Latin American educa- 
tion which promise a better future for 
the next generation. All the govern- 
ments are now increasing their expend- 
itures for school buildings and equip- 
ment. Vocational courses are becoming 
more common in secondary schools. Ag- 
ricultural and commercial subjects par- 
ticularly are needed. There is a great 
lack of trained people in these fields. 
More adults are learning to read and 
write. Many schools are now taking an 
interest in improving the living condi- 
tions in their communities. 

Mexico has been a leader in educa- 
tional reform and has had a great in- 
fluence on other Latin American coun- 
tries. Beginning with the administra- 
tion of President Cardenas, in the ’30s, 
the Mexican government has made 
great efforts to educate the Indian 
masses. One of the slogans of the Mex- 
ican revolution of 1910-20 was “Land 
and Schools,” and it brought the people 
more of both than they had ever en- 
joyed. Rafael Ramirez of the Federal 
Department of Education in Mexico 
City says: “The school of Mexico to- 
day is a progressive school, which at- 
tempts not only to lift the entire life 
of the masses from its present low 
level, but also to train them for a fu- 
ture more just and more democratic.” 

Educational ideals like this are be- 
ginning to permeate all Latin American 
countries. 
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Trouble in Argentina 7 


Argentina’s Nationalists, the most anti- 
United States group in the hemisphere, 
claim credit for ousting President Pedro 
Ramirez and replacing him with Vice 
President General Edelmiro Farrell. This 
is the fourth change in the Argentine 
presidency in less than nine months, and 
the Nationalists have been behind them 
all. First the conservative regime of 
Dr. Ramon Castillo was ousted by an 
army junta, last June. Then General 
Arturo Rawson, who held office only a 
day, was dismissed for anti-Axis state- 
ments, His successor, General Ramirez, 
tolerated the Axis for eight months, 

In January, British and United States 
diplomatic pressure forced him to make 
an Official break. On February 15 came 
the news that “ill health” had forced 
Ramirez to “retire.” Actually he was a 
prisoner of the “Colonel’s Group,” a 
fascist clique headed by German-trained 
Juan Peron, the real dictator behind the 
scenes. General Farrell, the new Na- 
tionalist favorite, has stated that his 
administration will fulfill Argentina’s 
international commitments, and that he 
will cooperate with the United States. 

Our government wants something 
more tangible than words from President 
Farrell, and has made no move toward 
recognition. On March 5, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Acting Secretary of State, 
announced that the United States has 


reason to believe “that groups not in 


sympathy with the declared Argentine 
policy of joining the defense of the 
hemisphere” had forced Ramirez out. 

Stettinius suggested certain steps that 
might be taken by the Farrell regime 
to prove its good faith: intern Axis dip- 
lomatic agents who are still at large in 
Argentina; stop Axis espionage; estab- 
lish safeguards against the smuggling 
of critical goods to the Axis; cut off 
communication between Axis agents and 
their capitals. 

The United States is working closely 
with the inter-American conference of 
other American republics, which met 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, to consider 
the Argentine question. Uruguayan, 
Brazilian, and other pro-United Na- 
tions diplomats agreed to withhold rec- 
ognition of the Farrell regime. Before | 
the conference had ended, however, 
Chile announced that inasmuch as 
Farrell’s administration was a continua- 
tion of that of Ramirez, she would rec- 
ognize it. This move was check-mated 
by the Stettinius statement, which was a 
hard blow to Argentine prestige. Argen- 
tina is trying to bring economic pressure 
on the weaker countries around her, and 
Bolivia (Jan. 17 issue) and Paraguay 
have recognized the Farrell government. 
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O build millions of new homes, to re- 
construct our cities for the new air 

age, and to provide enough food, cloth- 
ing, health, education, recreation, and 
security to meet reasonable standards 
for all will undoubtedly cost a lot of 
money. Many people conclude that we 
cannot afford them after the war be- 
cause of the tremendous war debt we 
are piling up. They say we shall have “to 
tighten our belts’ after the war and 
begin to pay off this mountain of debt. 

But a group of economists — headed 
by John Maynard Keynes in Britain, 
and Alvin H. Hansen in the United 
States — warn that any attempt to pay 
off this war debt immediately will bring 
on a disastrous postwar depression. 
The Keynes-Hansen group say it is a 
mistake to think of a government's debt 
as being like the debt of an individual. 
A prudent person always tries to get 
out of debt if he can. But these econ- 
omists maintain that a nation can make 
itself poor by trying to pay off its debt. 
Repayment of the debt usually means 
the cutting down of public spending. 
Such a reduction may bring about un- 
employment and depression. 

Keynes and Hansen agree that it is 
wise for the government to reduce its 
expenditures and pay off part of its 
debt in order to check a business boom 
which threatens to bring a dangerous 
inflation of prices. But they argue it 
would be disastrous to try to pay off our 
indebtedness immediately after the war 
when servicemen and released war 
workers are hunting jobs. 

Another point they make is that 
America’s wealth, its resources, are the 
foundation on which the national debt 
rests, A study of these resources indi- 
cates that our foundation is strong 
enough to stand a heavy debt. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes esti- 
mated recently that the physical assets 
of the United States—the coal, iron 
ore, oil, buildings, forests, farms, public 
and private utilities, factories, and water 
power — are worth 12 trillion 23 bil- 
lion dollars. This amounts to $89,000 
per person. 

The productive use of our physical 
wealth brings salaries, wages and other 
forms of income to the people of the 


United States. The total of all incomes 
earned yearly by Americans is called the 
national income. Our national income 
and standard of living are determined 
by the amount and kinds of goods we 
turn out by using our physical wealth. 
The Keynes-Hansen group say we can 
afford as high a standard of living as we 
are able to produce. The one thing that 
we cannot afford is idleness. 

In 1932, during the depression, our 
physical wealth was not fully used. So 
the national income for 1932 was only 
$40,000,000,000 and our standard of 
living declined sharply. Because our 
physical wealth and labor force were 
not used fully during the depression 
years of the 1930s, we failed to pro- 
duce some $200,000,000,000 worth of 
goods we might have turned out dur- 
ing that period. 


A Postwar Program 


If, according to Keynes and Hansen, 
we use our resources for capacity pro- 
duction as we have used them during 
the war, and make sure that everyone 
who wants to work has a job, we shall 
be able to rebuild our cities, and pro- 
vide all the other necessities for a full 
life. The costs of providing these things 
are merely payments to ourselves for 
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the work done in providing them, Gov- 
ernment borrowing and taxes can help 
to meet these costs. This borrowing 
(through sale of Government bonds) 
will increase the national debt, but the 
Keynes-Hansen group maintains that 
this debt need néver be paid in full. 

They explain that individual lenders 
to the Government (the bondholders) 
must be paid as their bonds come due 
in ten, twenty, or thirty years. But al- 
ways there are other lenders willing 
to take their place. Government bonds 
have become the safest and most con- 
venient place in which to invest savings. 
In 1942, more than four-fifths of the 
U. S. Government’s bonds and other 
obligations were held by insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, commercial 
banks, and purchasers of savings bonds, 

The interest on this debt must also be 
paid. But it is argued that this interest 
can be paid easily out of tax revenues 
collected by the Government. If we, for 
instance, have a national income of 
$110,000,000,000 or more in postwar 
years we can afford to pay higher taxes 
than we paid when our national income 
was only $70,000,000,000. 

Should no effort be made, then, to 
reduce the national debt? Keynes and 
Hansen say it should be reduced only 
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to prevent inflation; or when interest 
payments on bonds become too great a 
burden. In most cases, however, they 
argue a reduction in the debt might 
upset private business by reducing the 
opportunity for individuals, insurance 
companies and banks to invest their 
savings in Government bonds. 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, director of 
the Brookings Institution, along with 
many other economists and businessmen 
is highly critical of the Keynes-Hansen 
viewpoint, “Until recently,” he declared, 
“there was general agreement that the 
tise in public debt eventually should be 
halted and the trend reversed. . . . Now, 
however, the view is held in some quar- 
ters that a balanced budget is not only 
unnecessary but actually undesirable, 
because it prevents the attainment: of 
full employment, and that the size ‘of 
the debt is immaterial so long as it is 
owed within the nation . . . or ‘to our- 
telves, . . .”” 

Conservative economists argue that 
governmental expenditures of $25,000,- 
000,000 in “pump-priming” to bring 
business recovery in the 1930s under- 
mined the nation’s habits of thrift and 
destroyed business confidence. Nor did 














this attempt to spend our way to pros- 
perity bring any great improvement in 
business conditions, they add. When 
World War II ends, our debt will be at 
least $300,000,000,000. If this debt is 
tver to be paid, the Government and 
individual citizens must change their 
pending habits, according to these ob- 
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The Keynes-Hansen group maintains, 


4 Towever, that the spending program of 


We must find a way to use our vast resources to pro- 
vide jobs for all, and to banish the fear of want, 
which has made men in other countries willing to 
sacrifice freedom and democracy for “security.” 





the 1930s was not successful because 
it was not followed consistently. Busi- 
nessmen could not depend upon this 
spending continuing for any length of 
time. So they were unable to make 
long-range plans to expand production. 
The 1940-41 recovery, when defense 
industry got under way, has been point- 
ed to as evidence that large-scale Gov- 


ernment spending will work. If the pub- | 


lic is agreed on the necessity of spend- 
ing for war, they add, why cannot it 
agree on a spending program to abolish 
unemployment and create prosperity in 
peacetime? 


The Case for Debt 


Backing up the Keynes-Hansen argu- 
ment, Fortune magazine, important 
business publication, declares that 
“when government deficits are incurred 
to maintain employment, it will never 
be possible again for an honest patriot 
to oppose the policy by invoking the 
old-fashioned taboo against public debt. 
There may be other grounds for oppos- 
ing it, but not that one. For whenever 
resources are going to waste, it is ob- 
viously the duty of the government to 
claim and use them. . . 

“We ask the Government to under- 
write the whole economy” continues 
Fortune, “using fiscal controls (borrow- 
ing and taxation), public works, and a 
broader social security program, so that 
everyone who wants and is able to work 
may have a reasonable chance at a 
job. . . . As a nation we can afford this 
program: indeed we cannot afford to 
go without it.” 

The Moulton group believes, how- 
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Looking to the future, this picture of our production 
efficiency indicates that our output per hour of work 
will double in the next 25 to 30 years, thus giving us 
twice our present volume of goods and services. 


ever, that the American people will find 
that they are forced to pay too high a 
price for this “security.” A nation can 
certainly spend its way to prosperity 
of a sort if it pays the price. Germany, 
for instance, ran up a huge debt and 
used its resources and manpower to 
the limit in preparation for war. Unem- 
ployment was wiped out and most peo- 
ple were given a better standard of liv- 
ing for a while. But this program re- 
quired strict government control over 
industry, business and banking, labor 
and agriculture. The people were given 
“security,” but they paid for it by being 
completely “regimented” by a totali- 
tarian government. 

Thus Moulton argues that if the na- 
tion follows the Keynes-Hansen pro- 
gram, “disastrous inflation could only 
be avoided by such widespread regula- 
tion and control that would amount to 
complete regimentation of economic 
life.” . 

Keynes and Hansen admit that it may 
be necessary to continue governmental 
controls during the difficult postwar 
conversion of industry to peacetime pro- 
duction. But they say these controls will 
be needed to keep the nation from going 
into another tailspin as it did in 1930. 
And we are warned that if America 
plunges into another depression follow- 
ing this war the jobless people may 
turn to any demagogue who promises 
them “security.” Thus we may be “regi- 
mented” whether we want to be or not. 

This question of postwar debt — 
menace or opportunity? — is likely to 
become the most important controversy 
in the United States when the war ends. 
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HEN YOU READ that Allied para- 

troops have captured another 
enemy air base, don’t be too quick 
to say, “Now, by using this new 
base, our bombers can strike even 
deeper into the heart of industrial 
Germany.” 

It’s not quite so simple as that. 
An Axis air base doesn’t become an 
Allied air base merely because it 
has been wrested from the enemy. 

Before a single bomber can take 
off with its load of block-busters, 
there is a colossal job to be done — 
a job which requires the combined 
efforts of the airplane, the truck, the 
train, and the ship. That’s some- 
thing the communiques never tell 
you about... 





Then, the trucks come in, with gasoline and oil drums, 

e bombs, and food. Others lug in heavy cement mixers, 

giant bulldozers, and tumble-buggies —so that the engi- 

meer battalions can build permanent runways for all- 

weather bomber operation. By this time, transport planes 

have flown in carrying operational personnel, radio equip- 
ment, spare bomber engines and parts. 
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First come the air-borne reinforce- 

e ment troops, landing on the bomb- 
pocked runways. Then a second wave 
of planes, carrying an aviation engi- 
neer battalion, ‘“‘pee-wee”’ tractors, 


hard can it strike — and how long? That all depends 
vital link in the chain... 





scrapers, and lightweight construc- 
tion equipment. An emergency land- 
ing strip is smoothed off for fighter 
planes, and transport planes with 
heavier tractors, scrapers, and rollers. 





Now the heavy sluggers roar in — the big, long-range 

e Liberators and their crews. Transports fly in, too, briag- 
ing the ground crews who will ready the bombers fof) 

action. At last — perhaps weeks after the air base fell in@ 
our hands — the Bomber Command is ready to strike. How 
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This link is the never-ending stream of cargo ships. 

e For the problem of supply cannot be solved by air 
alone. Transporting the equipment needed to keep a 
bomber base in operation is a job in which everything that 
rolls, floats, and flies must join forces. 

The way this challenge has been met is more than a 
heroic saga in the tightening of the air ring about the Axis. 
It is a lesson we must remember for the peacetime years 
that lie ahead. 


atts — 


An enduring peace will depend, in great part, on the 

* unhampered interchange of people, goods, and ideas 
between the nations of the earth. 

And while all forms of transportation are teaming up 
to meet this postwar challenge, the plane, for one, must 
play a second, and possibly an even more important role: 
that of policing this 60-hour-wide world. 

For the maintenance of an adequate Air Force, for years 
t© come, will be one of the cheapest premiums America 
could possibly pay for insuring the peace which we sh 

ve won. . 





No ice needed — Much of 
the nation’s perishable com- 
modities, such as fish, fruit, 
meat, and flowers, may be 
transported by air, someday 
soon. In a plane flying above 
20,000 feet, no refrigeration 
would be required. 


Speed, not cost — The Air 


Transport Command, using : 


such planes as the huge, long- 
range Liberator Express, is 
daily flying hundreds of tons 
of vital equipment over our 
global skyways. Speed, not 
cost, is the all-important 
thing when our fighting men 
need blood plasma, more am- 
munition, or replacement 


Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 





parts. By plane, they get these 
things in a matter of bours, 
not days or weeks. In the 
postwar period, as planes are 
still further improved and 
new economies are effected, 
low rates will make commer- 
cial air freight practical for 
many products. 





Exit the iron horse? “I have no 
illusions that the airplane will 
make the railroads obsolete. On 
the contrary, there will be room 
and plenty of need after the war 
for more and better transporta- 
tion by rail, highway, water, 
and air.’—TOM M. GIRDLER, 
Chairman of the Board, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 








No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 








From Flying Jeeps to Leviathans of the air — Consolidated 
Vultee now builds many types of war planes, from small 
trainers to long-range bombers. When peace comes, the com- 
pany will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent 
of such planes, from small privately owned “air flivvers” 7 
huge transoceanic passenger-and-cargo planes. 





Tucson, Ariz, 


IRCRAFT 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Fort Worth, Texas Wayne, Mich. Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. Dearborn, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. Miami, Fia 

Member, Aircraft War Production Council 








































IRST there was just wilderness. Then 
some men came and cleared away 
the trees and the underbrush. Pretty 
soon they started to build a factory—way 
out to nowhere and gone. 


The reason was simple—the land was 
cheap. Also, they knew they could de- 
pend on the railroad’s laying a spur line 
ever which they could bring in people 
and raw materials and ship out to market 
their finished product. 


It wasn’t long before a little cluster of 
houses sprang up for the workers. Roads 
appeared. An enterprising merchant ar- 
rived and opened a general store. 


Soon a doctor came and a dentist. A 
gafage went up. Then a drug store, a 
barber shop, a movie house. 


And so the town grew. Nobody planned 


it that way. American initiative made it 
that way. The town grew as opportunity 
grew. It grew like a tree—slowly, steadily, 
surely. And the trunk of the tree—the 
trunk through which the lifesap flowed— 
was the railroad. 


Every man who made his living in that 
town made it from goods that came in 
by the railroad, or that went out over 
its bright rails to markets beyond. 


* * * 


The men who built that town in the 
wilderness believe with all their hearts in 
free enterprise. But some of them may 
not appreciate the extent to which their 
continued economic freedom depends on 
freedom of the railroads. 


The sirens of regimentation may lull 
us with the theory that it is all very well 
for private businesses to remain free, but 
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that public carriers should be owned by 
the government. 

But what would this mean in practical 
terms to every business man in the com = 
munity we have described? It would © 
mean that his dealings with the railroads i) what im, 
would now be on a political instead of (Will also 
a business basis. | they see 
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“regiment” our railroads, consider) 
whether our business structure could 
long remain half slave and half free. 4} 

And whether, if the axe is laid at thé) 
trunk, the whole tree would not 
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Classroom Activities 
inside Washington (p. 8) 


A recent announcement that the first 
peace-time automobiles will cost 25 per 
cent more than pre-war models, and will 
Jook almost exactly like your old 1942 
model comes as a slight shock. People 
who have written, talked, and read of 
the “dream car” of the future — low in 
cost, revolutionary in design, and pre- 
sumably easy On gasoline are going to- 
be disillusioned. The reason for the 
higher cost is wartime increases in labor 
and material costs. 

The automobile manufacturers them- 
selves don’t seem to be certain ef the 
market and its moods. Some thought the 
public will be so eager to have new cars 
and so much money to spend that they 
will boggle at nothing. Others believed 
that high taxes, high living costs, and 
perhaps war-born habits of pinching 
pennies for bonds and going easy on 
tires, oil, and gas may cause people to 
demand low-priced, cheaply operated 
cars. 

All these facts demonstrate that in- 
dustry is coming down to the more or 
less imminent reality of reconversion. 
As with automobiles doubtless the same 
picture may be true of the other goods 
mentioned by Mr. Hill. Consumers who 
have been depending on worn-out goods 
will want a new refrigerator, a new 
tadio, perhaps a new house. But many 
people will wait a year or two to see 
what improvements wil] be made. They 
will also be wary of extravagance until 
they see how employment and prices 
will shape up after the war. Future em- 
ployment prospects are uppermost in the 
minds of war-workers, youth, and sol- 
diers, whether at the front or discharged, 
The soldier’s thinking is perhaps the 
best exemplification of the fact that one 


© for-the-peace. 


Ask “reporters” to canvass your com- 


| munity, either by sampling, by street 
| itterviews, or by house-to-house calls 
» at random, to learn what the people 
= Want to buy in the early postwar period. 
| Ask them to tell, in order of their impor- 


tance, three or four specific things they 
have hoped to have — not necessarily 
s. Ask them to mention also three 
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things they particulariy fear for them- 
selves at the end of the war. Discuss 
these reports in class to see whether a 
wise postwar plan can insure at least a 
portion of what people desire. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What was Leon Henderson's pre- 
diction regarding the consequences of a 
failure to plan for the postwar period? 

2. What do more optimistic people 
say? What is your own opinion? 

8. What are three requisites for post- 
war prosperity? 

4. What are some of the lessons to 
be learned from the past war? 

5. What factors are in favor today 
which did not exist at the close of World 
War IP ; 

6. What are the best means of put- 
ting surplus money to work? What are 
the dangers in plenty of idle money? 


Hungary — Kingdom Without a King 
(p. 9) 


Hungary got its name from the Huns, 
who invaded ancient Roman Dacia and 
drove out the Germanic tribes who had 
succeeded the Romans. After the death 
of Attila, new Germanic tribes settled 
in Hungary and were ruled by incoming 
Slavs who lived mainly east of the Dan- 
ube, and north of it in Moravia. The 
Magyars are believed to have come 
with Attila and to have gained control 
of Hungary by about 900 A, D. 

Despite their warlike past and their 
proud and fiery character, the Hun- 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
\ (April 3-6 Issue) 


The Presidential Primaries: 
They Work (with map). 
Inside Britain: Influx of U. S. Troops 

Brings Social Problems. 
How the British Empire Grew, by 
Walter C. Langsam. 
Inside Washington: Why We Bomb 
Germany, by Creighton J. Hill. 
Postwar World Unit: 25. Free Enter- 
prise Plans. 

They Fought for Freedom: Carl 
Schurz (Historical picture page). 

Know Your World: Tangier and 
Spanish Morocco. 

Mid-Semester Review Tests. 


How 
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garians (Magyars) have lived as peace- 
ful farmers for many centuries. More 
than half the people lived on farms or 
in the big agricultural villages from 
which the people go out tothe plains 
to farm or herd livestock. Only about 
30 per cent lived in the cities and made 
their living by business and _ industry. 
Wheat, corn, rye, barley, and potatoes 
are the principal crops. The next most 
important phase of Hungary’s agricul- 
ture lies in the breeding of cattle, horses, 
pigs, and sheep. The Hungarian peas- 
ants and villagers were among the most 
picturesque in Europe. Their native cos- 
tumes were colorful and beautifully 
adorned with embroidery and _ lace. 
Much of their national pride was ex- 
pressed in their dress, their music, their 
folk dancing and singing. 

Show on a map the dimensions of 
Hungary before World War I. Point out 
the regions which she lost — Transyl- 
vania, Temesvar, Croatia-Slavonia, Slo- 
vakia and the Burgenland. Point out 
Budapest, Hungary’s largest city and 
capital. There a great part of the busi- 
ness and industry of the country was 
conducted by the Hungarian Jews who 
numbered about 6 per cent of the total 
population. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What was the meaning of “No, no, 
never!” as a Hungarian slogan? 

2. Why did Hungary want vengeance 
after the peace settlement and how did 
this desire lead to an alliance with Nazi 
Germany? 

8. What was the position of Hungary 
in the Dual Monarchy? 

4. What national groups lived in 
Hungary beside the Magyars? 

5. What happened to these groups 
in the peace settlement? 

6. What was the Hungarian “revi- 
sionist” program? : 

7. Why do you think Hungary chose 
Italy for an ally? 


8. Why was Hungary blamed, in part, z a 


for the assassination of King Alexander 
of Yugoslavia? 


Scraping the Bottom of the Man- 

power Barrel (p. 6) 

The drastic cut in the ASTP program 
hit some colleges very hard, Hamilton, 
at Clinton, N. Y., was threatened with @ 
clean-out leaving only 30 civilian 





















































































their specialized training. 
ys eer can protease thet te 
young engineers wo seriously 
handicap the firm’s work on a new and 
powerful delousing powder. Older men, 
_ these say, cannot replace the 
_ young use all are busy han- 
dling the new and greatly expanded fa- 
cilities brought by the war. 

Discuss with your class the man- 
power and draft problems of your own 
community. Is there a manpower 
shortage in your industry or agri- 
culture? Has your local draft board 
enough men to fill its quota? How 
many young men, approximately, have 
occupational deferments? Are the older 
men being taken by the Army, or re- 
jected?- How many of your own boys 
~ are going into the V-12 or ASTP pro- 
gram? Any from your class? If so, what 
~ work will they take up? 


_ Questions for Discussion: 

1. How have the Army and Navy 
training programs been modified to meet 
the need for more men? 

2. Why did the War Department de- 
cide to slash the ASTP program? 

$8. How many men just reaching 18 
‘are available for service? How many 
from the fathers’ group? 

4. Explain how a man may continue 
to hold an agricultural deferment. 

5. What is the estimate of future 
needs in war industries? 

6. Why are some workers trying to 
get out of war work and go back to 
peacetime work? 


& Pan-Americana (p. 10) 


The South American univerity stu- 
dent has shown a great social conscious- 
mess now for some twenty years. The 
large and often exploited Indian popu- 

lations, particularly in Mexico and the 
Andean regions, have found champions 
in the universities. Students have awak- 
‘ened town and city workers to their 
labor rights, and the first workers’ con- 
gress in Peru was promoted by the 
‘students. 

_ Our policies of economic penetration 
d “dollar di ” have been no- 
sre more violently criticized than by 
tin American students. They have 
ported all movements for the devel- 











ancient and outmoded equipment, and 
resentful of the interference of govern- 
ment authorities in university adminis- 
tration. Now most of the universities, 
although dependent upon the state for 
economic support, have made them- 
selves more or less autonomous bodies. 

In many ways, Latin American higher 
education has been the equal of ours — 
in some fields better. But the primary 
and secondary schools are stil] woefully 
inadequate either to serve all the popu- 
lation or to provide the equivalent of 
education on those levels in other coun- 
tries. The people are increasingly aware 
that in order to have democracy, they 
must haverat least a literate electorate 

Ask the class to name the educational 
and recreational facilities in your school 
which help to make education interest- 
ing. Contrast one of your primary grade 
schoolrooms with the one shown in the 
picture of the Bolivian school. Point out 
ways in which yours is better. Compare 
what your class is studying with what 
a boy in a Latin American high school 
would study. How many of your sub- 
jects are formal? How many vocational, 
arstistic, or recreational? 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What part have Latin American 
students taken in the present anti-Fas- 
cist drive? 

“2. What have Latin American stu- 
dents accomplished in reforming ad- 
ministrations and politics? What train- 
ing has enabled them to do this? 

8. What was Juan’s primary school 
like? Why could his brothers and sisters 
not go to school? 

4. Why could Juan not find » ood 
iob when he had finished the liceo? 

5. What are the trends iv atin 
American education today? 

6. What country is a leader in educa- 
tional reform? Why? 

7. What are the latest developments 
in the Argentine situation? . 

8. Do you think that recognition of 






will probably not be any miliary co- 
operation between the Allies the - 
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writte 
Turks, for the time being at least. Turk- © maga: 
ish coolness toward entering the war is 
based partly on the loss of some of the “ye = &8._ ass 
adjoining Mediterranean islands to the @e _—«* dat 
Germans, and the slowness of the Ital qe Colum 
ian campaign, Both these factors have 3 mig) 
prevented full Allied control of the We pw of 
Mediterranean, As long as the Germans HP the Iay 
have control of Greece, Crete and many “We gtacle 
of the islands, the Turks cannot fed © overco: 
safe from German bombings if they de- ~ signed 
part from their policy of neutrality. — = Germa: 
On the other side of the slate is ~ A.M., | 
Turkey’s fear of Russia. Russia has al- New 
~ ways wanted control of the Dardanelles; — educati 
Turkey has always feared she might get” a 
it. If Turkey persists in remaining out ~ oa | 
of the war, it is possible that the Rus “a Pearl 1 
sians, victorious at the peace table, may WR the ma; 
demand free access to the Mediter- “ea certai 
ranean. The Turks would have a hard “Gi editoria 
time disputing the Russian claim. photogr 
Questions for Discussion: —— 
1. What is the new United Nations | The | 
attitude toward the Axis satellites? newspa] 
2. How does Turkey’s position have | newspa] 
a bearing on the case? 4 The edi 
3. Why do the satellites watch eager- “ge: YOu hes 
ly for news from Finland? . = The ic 
Know Your World — Brittany (p. 22) oa wet 
The following books may be of in-- Gi and pres 
terest to teachers and students alike: Gi lined fo: 
Les Chouans, by Honore de Balzac. me glance. ' 
Brittany, Land of Pardons, by Ana-~ 4 device f 
tole le Braz. : @ and even 
Pecheurs d’Islande, by Pierre Loti.. “3 tag 
All these books are available in trans-~ i. a bas 
lation. ; materials 
Questions tor Discussion: . ' Main cou 
1. Why is Brittany called “Land of Wie pei"! ca 
Pardons?” _ pal 
" : i: Small pol 
2. Describe the shape and topog- GS the iljusi 
raphy of Brittany. Se ousness 
3. Tell how a Breton fisherman and ™ - Datelin 
his wife live. He care. Eac 
: _ @tal year 
Key to “Know Your World Week” owe po 
I. Who’s Who: 4, 3, 5, 2, 1. ae This is 
II. Our Neighbors Want Education: b-~ “method a 





T; 2-F; 8-F; 4-T; 5-T. i 
III. Axis” Satellites: 1-Hungary; 2-Re” 
mania; 3-Dobrudja; 4-Nicholas Horthy; 5" 
Turkey. - ag 
IV. Public Debt and Production: 1-4) 
2-e; 3-c. gi 
V. Battle of Transportation: 1-T; 2% 
3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 
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F OFF THE PRESS 


‘ IDAY is the day is the day is the 
day.” This reiteration in the manner 
of Gertrude Stein is not a musical comedy 
chorus or a flippant parody. It is a cap- 
sule reaction to News the Nation: A 
Newspaper History of United States 
(Garden City Publishing Co., N. Y., $3.49), 
written by a group of newspaper 
magazine men under the editorship of 
Sylvan Hoffman, with C. Hartley Grattan 
as associate editor. Turning from dateline 
to dateline, we read, “Admiral 
Columbus . . . rode today at the head of 
a mighty host in answer to a summons to 
Barcelona by the Spanish crown.” “The 
Bill of Rights went into effect as part of 
the law of the land today.” “The last ob- 
stacle in the Philippine campaign was 
overcome today.” “An armistice was 
signed between the Allies and Imperial 
Germany at 5 A.M. to take effect at 11 
A.M., this morning.” 

News of the Nation is without question 
educational news. It rates headlines and 
front page coverage for teachers. In 41 
four-page newspaper issues it covers the 
history of America from the Discovery to 
Pearl Harbor. Each issue gives the story of 
the major events which happened around 
a certain year. In a lead story, news items, 
editorials, feature stories, cartoons, and 
photographs, they are treated as if con- 
temporary events. There are over 500 il- 
lustrations all told. y 

The book is done in tabloid form with 
newspaper typography. The style is typical 
newspaper stuff — terse, crisp, fast, factual. 
The editor describes it’as the “idiom . . 
you hear on the street or read in any 
column or editorial.” 

The idea behind all this is to bring history 
out of the cloud of dusty drudgery which 
obscures it for many children and adults 
and present it in up-to-the-minute, stream- 
lined form, familiar and appealing at a 
glance. The authors have hit upon a novel 
device tor giving life and drama to men 
and events which lack reality for the aver 
age reader as they are usually recorded. 

The book is not intended as a text. It 
is an historical appetizer for the old-style 
materials which must still serve as the 
main course. The authors give some highly 
useful cautions in their introduction. The 
book is not to be swallowed at a sitting 
Small portions absorbed at intervals make 
the illusion of continuous contemporane- 
Ousness more convincing. 

Datelines must be watched with great 
care. Each issue covers a period of sev- 
eral years. A front-page lead story may 
come well ahead of a back-page item 
which antedates it by a number of years. 

is is an inevitable ‘outcome of the 
method adopted by the authors. Teachers 


© must take the responsibility for avoiding 


the confusion which might result. For in- 


§ Stance students will find the country in 
= dignified mourning for the death of Presi- 
| dent Lincoln on the front page of one 
issue, turn to a firsthand report that the 
| President can “eat as much ham and cab- 
- bage as any man who digs in the dirt,” 


brief foreword Professor Allan Nevins re- 
ports that he finds it “an experiment 
which deserves encouragement, for it prom- 
ises to bring a fresh breath into the class- 


oom.” 


— 


Aviation Wall Charts 


American Airlines, Inc., have prepared 
six large, colored aviation wall charts full 
of flying facts which boys and girls are 
eager to know and understand. They are 
first-rate visual education material. 

The six charts cover important fields ot 
flying information: 1. Aerodynamics; 2. 
The Air Ocean; 3. Meteorology; 4. Air 
Navigation; 5. Air Communications; 6. Air 
Line Operations. A separate printed ex- 
planation of several notebook-sized pages 
accompanies each chart. The charts were 
prepared by the Aviation Research Asso- 
ciates working with pilots and engineers of 
the American Airlines. These charts are at- 
tractive. The colors are clear and strong 
and effectively used to catch attention and 
focus it at significant points. There is a 
large drawing in the center of each chart, 
surrounded by a wide frame of detailed 
drawings, diagrams, and symbols. Berry 
Bart, who did the’ pictures, has given them 
a sense of the excitement and adventure 
of flying. 

The format and typography are excel- 
lent for rapid learning. Captions are brief, 
simple, and direct. Where scientific or en- 
gineering terms are used, diagrams make 
their meaning clear. The entire series can 
be obtained from American Airlines, Inc., 
100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., for 50c 
(cash or money order), plus 10c postage. 
Single charts cost 10 each, plus 10c post- 
age. 





All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tie Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 


ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Ye 
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WATCH YOUR P. Q. 





price was 25c a copy. 
ONLY LIMITED QUANTITIES STILL 


_ AVAILABLE—ORDER TODAY 





Enclosed is $.__ for the following SCHOL- 
Aaa ens Seentens os te 
cial clearance price 10 copies for $1.00: 
work 


copies WATCH YOUR P. Q. 
(Persenality Quetient) 
—__copies THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 
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“SHOULD DISPLAY THESE 
ATTRACTIVE POSTERS 




















allegiance to the Flag 
United States of America 
ond to the Republic for which it 
stands, one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 
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Phidye to The Hag 


Small PLEDGE TO THE FLAG, size 


You will want to display this beautifully 
lithographed PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 
these days when it is more important than 


-ever to instill patriotism in your students. 


Excellent for classroom, auditoriums, 
offices and club-rooms. Beautifully de- 
signed and lithographed in five colors 
with handsome frame. 


11” x 14” — 
Was $1.00, 


now reduced to 


* 
% 
x 
Ps 
+ 
> 
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Large PLEDGE TO THE FLAG, size 


22” x 28” — 
Was $2.00 


now reduced to St P| 


Only a Limited Quantity Left — Order Now 





Bie Unigne Pictorial Maps 


of Ameri 





Originally priced at $1.00 
apiece, now reduced to 


15¢ -= 


the specie peice of PT OO tor two 


Every 


history 


Literary Map of the United States 
Contains drawing and literary landmarks, 
outstanding authers and characters in fa- 
mous American books. 


Histerical Map of the United States 
Pictures of the main events and actors in 
the d 


history. 


BOTH MAPS are 33” x 22” litho- 
graphed in four colors. These maps 
are very beautifully executed and 
create active classroom interest among 
pupils. 
teacher should have one for his or 
her classroom. 


and English 


Mailed in a strong tube without being folded or creased. 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON NOW 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP _ =5.vice division of 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 














1 enclose $—_____ for: Nome 
0 Large PLEDGE TO THE FLAG con 
CO) Smeli PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 
DC Literary map, 75< Address 
OC Historical map, 75¢ : 

U1 Both mops, $1.00 City 


State 
> 





Please send cash with 
your order 


P. ©. Zone No. 
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DR. DE WITT S. MORGAN 


DUCATION has lost one of its most 

able leaders in the death, on February 
27, of Dr. DeWitt S. Morgan, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Morgan began his career in Indi- 
anapolis twenty-seven years ago as history 
instructor at Arsenal Technical High 
School. By 1921 he was assistant principal, 
and in 1930 he succeeded the late Milo H. 
Stuart as principal of the same school. In 
September, 1937, he became superintend- 
ent of schools, succeeding the late Paul G. 
Stetson. 

The influence and outstanding leader- 
ship of Dr. Morgan were recognized far 
beyond the confines of Indianapolis. He 
was president of the National Council for 
Social Studies in 1982. He was a member. 
of the Yearbook Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1941, and 
chairman of a similar commission of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators in 1943. He was a member of the 
executive committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, and of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 
For the past year he had served on the 


National Advisory Council of ' Scholastic = 


Magazines. 


He was widely known as an author of 
books and pamphlets, not only in the field 


of education, but on work, living, indus- | 


try, and government. He was in constant 
demand as a lecturer, and had been ex- 
pected as a speaker at the meeting of the ~ 
A.A.S.A. in Chicago at the time of his ~ 
death. He constantly emphasized three 
“Cs” in education: 


“He was constantly on the search for 


newer ideas and better methods,- but he 


did not follow the false gods of educas % 
tional extremists; his philosophy was based” 
on discipline and the precept of ‘learning ~ 
by doing.’ To DeWitt Morgan there was 
no royal road to learning, no short cut t) 
culture, no substitute for character.” 










































competence, character, 
and citizenship. q 
It has been truly. written of him that 7 
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By Frank B. Latham 


AY and night, in tair weather and 
foul, this nation’s railroads, air- 
lines, buses, trucks, inland waterways, 
pipe lines, and ocean-going freighters 
are fighting and winning the Battle of 
Transportation. They are delivering the 


goods (fighting men, weapons, and 
food) to the war fronts, and also keep- 
ing our vital home front working 
smoothly to support the “men behind 
the guns.” 


In order to meet the challenge of 
World War II the United States Gov- 
ernment entered into something like a 
partnership with the various transpor- 
tation agencies. The railroads, trucking 
companies, and airlines remain in pos- 
session of their properties and continue 
to manage them. The Government, 
through the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, sees to it that the nation’s home 
front transportation facilities are used 
efficiently to support the war effort. 


The Administrative Setup 


The ODT does this job by working 
through its Divisions of Railway Trans- 
port, Motor Transport, Water Trans- 
port, Local Transport, Petroleum and 
other Liquid Transport, Puerto Rican 
Transport, and Hawaiian Transport. 
The Division of Water Transport is 
subdivided into the Divisions of Coast- 
wise and Intercoastal Transport, Great 
Lakes Transport, and Inland Water- 
Ways Transport. 

The problem of providing ships to 


carry men and supplies to world-wide 


battlefronts is handled by another Gov- 


§ emment organization — the War Ship- 


ping Administration. When war came 


» on December 7, 1941, the United States 


© Maritime Commission already was 
© working on a program to modernize our 
S Merchant marine. So the Maritime 






(Commission concentrated on speeding 
Sup shipbuilding and turned its other 
Eduties over to the WSA, headed by Ad- 








miral Emory S. Land, who also is chair- 
man of the Commission. 








The WSA quickly established a train- 
ing program to furnish trained crews to 
man our ships. One of the WSA centers, 
at Sheepshead Bay, Long Island, can 
train 10,000 men at a time. American 
and British experts on the Combined 
Shipping Adjustment Board work with 
the WSA to see that each United Na- 
tions ship is used to the best advantage. 

.The Army side of the transportation 
problem is handled by SOS — the 
Service of Supply, headed by Lieuten- 
ant General Brehon H. Somervell. Since 
March, 1942, SOS has handled the tre- 
mendous job of supplying the U. S. 
Army with all the supplies needed to 
fight the global war. After a 34,000 
mile trip to war zones, General Somer- 
vell declared he was “surer than ever 
that this is now a war of transportation. 
First it was a battle of production, now 
it is a battle of distribution.” 

The Army. Transportation Corps, 
which ties together truck lines, rail- 
roads, ships and all other forms of trans- 
port except air, sees that the supplies 
are distributed to the fighting fronts. 
It works closely with the ODT and the 
WSA in performing these varied tasks. 

War transportation is becoming more 
“airminded” every day. The Army Air 
Force Air Transport Command alone 
is larger than all air transport organiza- 
tions, civilian and military, in existence 
all over the world before the war. The 
Naval Air Transport Service and the 
commercial air lines are also carrying 
great quantities of cargo and great num- 
bers of passengers. The Army and Navy 
air transport services have been greatly 
aided in their work by the past activi- 
ties, and by the trained men, of the 


Number 2 in a series of 


three pictorial articles on the 
of American 
pres- 


development 
transportation — past 
ent, and future. 





How American Industry and Carriers Are 
Annihilating Space to Win the Global War 
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commercial airlines. Eighteen domestic 
airlines and three international lines 
have played highly important roles on 
both the home and fighting fronts. 
Now we are ready to call the honor 
roll of the forms of transportation which 
have earned their “E” for “efficiency.” 


The Railroads Meet the Test 


“Obsolete” was the word Nazi ex- 
perts used to describe the U. S. rail- 
roads in 1941. They were sure these 
roads would be unable to meet the de- 
mands of total war. They pointed out 
correctly that our railroads had less 
equipment than in 1916. But the rail- 
roads, with fewer locomotives, coaches 
and freight cars, have surprised even 
themselves by their performance, and 
have broken every passenger- and 
freight-carrying record on the books. 

The long-range program of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, which 
was first planned back in April, 1923, 
enabled the roads to meet every de- 
mand made on them. The railroads 
have moved to ports quantities of Army, 
Navy, and Lend-Lease goods which 
dwarf anything in the nation’s history. 
In 1943 they carried 732,000,000,000 
ton-miles of freight, an increase of 13.4 
percent over 1942. 

The railroads faced their greatest test 
when the Nazi submarines struck heavy 
blows at coastal shipping through the 
Panama Canal and along the Atlantic. 
“Before the war emergency,” reported 
the Office of War Information (OWI), 
“one tanker used to leave the Gulf ports 
almost every hour with oil for the 17 
eastern states. One million five hundred 
thousand barrels of oil a day were de- 
livered to the East by water. Custom- 
arily only five or six thousand barrels a 
day were delivered by rail.” 

Some people snorted  sceptically 
when. the railroads said they might be 
able to haul 200,000 barrels of oil and 
gas a day. But by early 1948 the rail- 

(Concluded on page 21’) 
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BE WHEN NAZI SUBMARINES SANK : “a o me aoe a 
SCORES OF TANKERS ALONG THE ATLANTA . cease anata 
COAST, THE RAILROADS SAVED THE DAY ovs: 

BY MOVING VAST AMOUNTS OF O/L , 0 ON SCHEDULE ANO GET 
EAST IN TANK CARS. f ‘ 2 LOADED ANO UNLOADED 
































BY EXPERT LOADING, WHICH CUTS DOWN THE 

WASTE SPACE IN A VESSEL, SHIPPING COMPANIES 
MAKE FOUR SHIPS 00 THE WORK OF FIVE INOUR 

1 | GLOBAL WAR ROUTES. | 
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D THE MAKERS OF AUTOMOBKES, TRUCKS, BUSES, AND RAILROAD 

EQUIPMENT AL$O ARE TURNING OUT THE WEAPONS FOR AN ALL-OUT 
TTACK ON THE AXIS? JEEPS BY WHLYS-OVERLANO ; ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
NS BY OLOSMOBILE ;~ AIRCRAFT ENGINES, WARPLANES, TANKS, 

RIILLERY, TRUCKS, AND LANOING BARGES BY GENERAL MOTORS 
RD, CHRYSLER, PACKARO, STUDEBAKER AND MANY OTHERS. 
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roads were hauling about 900,000 bar- 
rels a day, about two-thirds of normal 
demand, and may soon do better. 

A comparison of the railroads’ per- 
formance in World War I and World 
War II shows why there is’ no talk of 
the Government taking over the opera- 
tion of the roads, as in 1917. Declared 
the OWI: 

“During the last war, freight con- 
gestion on the railroads, particularly at 
and behind ports, became so great that 
war plants closed for lack of coal, fuel 
riots took place, goods spoiled on piers, 
and freight cars containing cargo 
needed for ships had to be lifted out 
of clogged yards by crane. This was due 
in large part to the fact that the rail- 
roads lacked any central agency among 
themselves (such as is now provided 
by the Car Service Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, which 
arranges for pooling of freight cars and 
other equipment). . . . After the Gov- 
ernment took over the railroads in 
December, 1917, conditions improved. 
But at no time were there so few pro- 
longed conggstions as at present. . 


Trucks and Buses Do Their Job 


A survey by the Automotive Council 
of War Production of 227 truck opera- 
tors showed that of 30,069 loads carried 
in one week’s period in 1943, almost 
75 per cent were military materials or 
products. In another survey of 741 war 
plants, 65 per cent of incoming freight 
and 69 per cent of outgoing freight was 
being shipped by truck. Likewise, the 
amount of shipping, both incoming and 
outgoing, carried by motor vehicles, 
averaged better than 50 per cent for 
1,311 smaller firms in Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and South Dakota. Because of 
their quick response in emergencies, 
and the fact that they go into many 
communities not reached by railroads, 
trucks are carrying an important part of 
the war transportation load. 

The nation’s bus lines now carry more 
than half of all intercity passengers 
moved by public transportation in the 
United States. In 1942 our intercity 
buses carried 692,000,000 passengers a 
total of 1,115,000,000 miles. Buses are 
meeting their biggest challenge success- 
fully despite the fact that new equip- 
ment and fuel have been curtailed, and 
skilled personnel has been lost to the 
armed forces. Like the railroads, the 
buses give first attention to the needs 
of war workers, the armed forces, and 
farm workers, They ask the rest of us to 
travel only when necessary, to avoid all 
travel around holidays, to take necessary 
trips on midweek days, and to travel 


light. 


When our transportation system broke 
down during World War I we turned 
to the rivers for help. Everything that 
would float was used to relieve the 
congestion. Now, again, during World 
War II the Great Lakes and the Missis 
sippi and its tributaries, which directly 
serve the river ports of 17 states, are 
being used in teamwork with our rail 
and truck services. Through the Great 
Lakes in 1943 will move 100,000,000 
tons of iron ore for the blast furnaces 
of Gary, Youngstown, and Pittsburgh, 
as well as huge amounts of other freight 
including wheat for the United Nations. 
A single tow of six barges on the mighty 
Mississippi may carry 12,000 tons of 
mixed cargo. That equals the load of 
241 freight cars. 


Pipelines for Fighting Fuel 


When Nazi submarines disrupted the 
movement of vital oil to the East coast 
ports, the railroads and trucks came to 
the rescue. Our tanks, planes, warships. 
and our war plants and essential! civilian 
activities were provided with lubricants 
and fuel. Meanwhile, gangs of men 
hacked their way through miles of wil- 
derness, crossed mountains and spanned 
rivers to build a pipeline from Texas to 
Norris City, Illinois, and from there to 
New York and Philadelphia. “Big Inch” 
has the largest carrying capacity of any 
pipeline in the world. It will help re- 
lieve the East of its dependence on 
trucks, tankcars and tankers. The nation 
has more than 132,000 miles of these 
pipelines or, “underground railways” 
linking the oil fields with war produc- 
tic» and shipping centers. 

During World War I the United 
States spent $3,000,000,000 for a fleet 
of 2,500 ships. But lack of a consistent 
Government policy, plus the low-wage, 
low-cost competition of foreign mer- 
chant marines, soon crippled American 
shipping. Then in 1936 Congress passed 
the Merchant Marine Act. New modern 
ships were built under a program calling 
for 50 ships a year for ten years. Ship- 
yards were improved so that, when 
World War II came, the shipbuilding 
industry was ready to expand operations 
rapidly. 

The history-making performances ot 
shipbuilders like Henry, J. Kaiser and 
Andrew J. Higgins are well-known to- 
day. Not so well-known, but just.as im- 
portant, is the work shipping companies 
have done in using every possible foot 
of cargo space in these new ships. “In 
concrete benefit to the war,” wrote 
William Bloeth of the New York World- 
Telegram, “the industry has delivered 
more goods per ship and more goods 
over-all. The most worthwhile of these 


contributions has been the reduction of 
what is known as ‘broken stowage,’ a 
term for the waste space on a ship. The 
progress is freely called ‘miraculous’ 
both by experienced shipping men and 
by officials of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. ... Where, normally, a broken 
stowage of between 25 and 30 per cent 
was expected on a ship, careful atten- 
tion to all details by experienced ship- 
ping men has trimmed this in war ship- 
ping to about 14 per cent on some 
routes.” 


“Our Bridge of Ships” 


Shipbuilders are turning out the ships 
in record time, shipping companies are 
getting full value from their cargo space, 
and — most important of all, the United 
Nations navies are seeing to it that Nazi 
submarines don’t send many of these 
vessels to the bottom. Carefully sched- 
uled convoys, shepherded by watchful 
destroyers, corvettes, and airplane car- 
tiers are moving to all battle fronts. 
Helicopters, operating from cargo ships, 
as well as land-based bombers and 
blimps, are hunting down Axis undersea 
raiders. 

Speed is all-important when you are 
fighting a global war, and speed is the 
middle name of the Army and Navy air 
transport services. These services now 
average several hundred transatlantic 
flights a week alone, and the number is 
steadily increasing. One pilot crossed 
the ocean 12 times in 13 days. making 
one round-trip in less than 24 hours. 
Speaking of the private airlines’ war ef- 
fort, Major General Harold L. George 
ot the Air Transport Command said: “Tf 
it had not been for the airlines’ whole- 
hearted cooperation it would have been 
impossible for us to carry on the job in 
the way it has been done.” 

The bulkiest objects commonly car- 
ried by air are aircraft engines and plane 
parts of all kinds. Even light tanks and 
jeeps are carried, but only in cases+of 
emergency. Battle-damaged submarines 
in distant waters receive repair parts by 
air and are in action again in a few days 
instead of being idle a month. Planes 
which fly needed cargoes to war areas 
generally return loaded with strategic 
materials used in our war plants. 

This honor roll of transportation 
would not be complete without men- 
tioning the makers of automobiles, 
buses, trucks, railroad and marine 
equipment who are turning out weapons 
for the assault on Axis lands. Transpor- 
tation agencies and the makers of trans- 
portation equipment have teamed up to 
deliver the goods—and a knockout 
punch to the Axis. 


Watch for No. 3 in this series — ‘Transportation Miracles Ahead” —to be published May 1, 1944. 
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“Boy, oh boy, it’s getting to be 


a job to run this Railroad!” 


“You see, I started out with just a little bit of track 
and only one train.”’ 


So did the Burlington, Jimmy. Twelve miles of strap 
rail and one “‘ tea kettle’’ engine — back in 1850. 


“But I-kept adding new track and switches and 
engines and cars, until now I’ve got a real railroad.” 


Nice work, Jimmy. That’s exactly how the Burling- 
ton grew to its present size—11,000 miles of track 
serving 13 different states. 


“Boy, can I get around on my railroad! Why, I’ve got 
track running all over the place.” 


In a way, the Burlington blankets the country, too, 
Jimmy. Because of its\location, and because it serves 
22 principal gateways and has more than 200 inter- 
change points, it is an essential link between rail- 
roads from the North, East, Southand West. So you see, 
as a team we have track running ‘‘all over the place.”’ 
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“Look, I’ve got a lot more things along my track 
than I used to have. Army camps and munition plants 
and a bunch of new factories. It sure keeps me hustling 
to see that they get good service.”’ 

It’s keeping all of the railroads hustling these days, 
Jimmy. A freight train starts on its way somewhere 
every four seconds. Every six minutes, a troop train. 
And there’s a tremendous amount of civilian travel 
being handied at the same time. 


“You know something, though—my dad says for me 
to keep right on figuring new ways to do more things 
better on my railroad. Because, he says, there'll be 
plenty of new jobs ahead that will take a lot of doing.” 

Dad is right, Jimmy. There’s a lot of work for all of 
us in the peacetime days ahead. And the Burlington 
is proud to be among the army of railroads which 
will team up to handle the lion’s share of tomorrow’s 
transportation job—just as they’re handling today’s. 


Burlington 
Route 
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IN THE NEWS 


PLACES 


URING World War I, Brest, 

France’s most westerly and rainiest 
city was the largest port of debarkation 
for American doughboys. Many veterans 
remember its magnificent 14-mile-long 
land-locked harbor, its steep rocky hill- 
sides. mounted by flights of stone stairs, 
its giant cranes and teeming dockyards. 
Originally built of wooden wharves by 
Richelieu as a port for the growing 
French navy, Brest later was fortified 
with masonry by the great French en- 
gineer Vauban and became a foremost 
naval base which berthed transatlantic 
steamers and was a dispersal point for 
submarine cables to the U. S 

Brittany may again become an allied 
camping ground in any invasion of 
France by the Allies. On the debit side 
of an invasion through Brittany is the 
fact that in 1944 the territory is occu- 
pied by the Germans; also, it is rela- 
tively far from the shortest route to 
Berlin — through Picardy or Belgium — 
is fog-bound, and is edged by danger- 
ous reefs and shifting rip tides. 

On the credit side of such an invasion 
are the facts that Brest is a base for 
German Channel patrols, Rennes is a 
railroad hub to Paris, and the Loire 
Valley cuts into the heart of France. 

The U. S. 8th Air Force already has 
dropped two-ton blockbusters on Lori- 
ent, France’s foremost naval construc- 
tion port; on Rennes, famed for its 
University and the court where Dreyfus 
wrongly was sentenced to banishment 
on Devil’s Island; also on St, Nazaire, 
site of the largest shipyards in Europe. 

The daring night raid on St. Nazaire, 
on March 28, 1942, destroyed the lock 
which holds water in the city’s Penhoét 
Basin, a 54-acre deepwater dock with 
three drydocks, and nearly three miles 
of quays for overseas vessels. 

It is incongruous that there should be 
modern cities like St. Nazaire, Lorient, 
Brest, and Rennes in Brittany, for the 
land and its people, their customs and 
superstitions, are the most primitive in 
France. On the map Brittany looks like 
the head of a gargoyle, from whose open 
mouth a three-pronged tongue laps at 
the Atlantic Ocean. The neck of the 


BRITTANY, LAND OF PARDONS 








gargoyle, around Nantes and Rennes, is 
Upper Brittany, a flat land of granite, 
coal, salt marsh coast and inland grain- 
fields, cattle pastures, peat bogs and 
fens, Of drier climate than the rest of 
Brittany, this region is watered by the 
navigable Vilaine and Loire rivers, and 
ends to the north and west in forested 
hills and steep granite ridges 974 feet 
high which form Lower Brittany, the 
head of the gargoyle. 

Lower Brittany is guarded by two 
bleak islands, now German fortresses. 
Ile de Sein is a community of stone 
homes and lighthouses sometimes com- 
pletely covered by the sea. Ile d’Oues- 
sant stands athwart one of the busiest 
peacetime sea lanes in Europe and is 
dotted with windmills. Low walls keep 
the isle’s sheep from being blown into 
the sea! Lower Brittany is made up of 
fertile valleys in which grow figs, lau- 
rels and cider apples; of barren, wind- 
swept heath and wasteland; of steep 
cliffs and jagged, granite promontories. 
It is fog-bound, rain-soaked and storm- 
swept. Its crops, its trade, the daily life 
of its people are ruled by the sea, a sea 
which roars into Brittany’s caves, dashes 
against its lighthouses, tosses acres of 
seaweed onto its beaches. 

The word Breton means “on the sea,” 
an apt name for a seafaring people. Celt 
sailors, driven from Britain by the 
Anglo-Saxons about the year 500, set- 
tled in Brittany, merged with the native 
Gauls, superimposed their Catholic re- 
ligion on the pagan Druid rites, and 
retained their own harsh lapguage 
which, to this day, closely resembles 
Cornish. Strong willed and independent, 
they fought the British under their hero 
Guesclin and ruled all France under 
their famed queen, Anne of Brittany. 
Ardently religious and conservative, 
they opposed the French republic’s anti- 
religious ideas and formed the nucleus 
of the Chouans (Owls), a peasant up- 
rising which carried on guerrilla war- 
fare against the Paris revolutionists and 
later caused Napoleon to divert troops 
from Waterloo to ‘suppress it. 

Born sailors, the Bretons built 
France’s foremost lobster port and sar- 
dine center and sent Jacques Cartier 
to discover the Saint Lawrence River. 
They edged the countless inlets of their 
land with stone and timber fishing vil- 
lages whose cobbled wharves, now 
empty because of war restrictions on 
fishing, used to be a jumble of rope 
coils, lobster pots, drying fish nets, of 
swaggering pompomed matelots (sail- 
ors), and of fishermen dressed in faded 
blue, salmon, or brick red jeans. 

All winter the fishermen of St. Malo, 
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Quimper, Morlaix and Paimpol tended 
their walled gardens, made _ sabots 
(wooden shoes) in the forests, and 
burned seaweed to extract iodine, But 
with the first warmth of spring they 
climbed into their red-sailed fishing 
boats, were blessed by the bishop, and 
departed for the cod banks of far-off 
Iceland and Newfoundland, All sum- 
mer their women carded wool, made 
lace and sailcloth, and waited for the 
first sail to appear on the horizon, waited 
with stony faces of those who know 
that some fishermen will never come 
back. Black — the mark of mourning - 
is the predominant color of Breton cos- 
tumes. 

Because their land is stark, their 
lives dangerous, and their families 
depleted by death at sea, the Bretons 
look to religion for comfort, At every 
crossroad, on every promontory, stand 
stone crucifixes of the Catholic Bretons. 
From spring to fall the shrine villages 
and barren dunes beside the sea come 
alive with tents, campfires and jostling 
wagons —for this is the Time of the 
Pardons, so called because originally 
the clergy granted concessions on these 
religious days of repentence and for 
giveness. 

The Five Pardons are the center of 
Breton life. A cross-shaped gore bush 
is set ablaze in the Pardon of the Fire, 
and the windswept hills and sea ar 
blessed in the Pardons of the Mountain 
and the Sea, The poignant Pardon of 
the Poor consists of a silent three-day- 
and-night candlelight vigil at the shrine 
of Brittany’s famed St. Yves, at the 
of which all the beggars of the province » 
are given a free meal. At the Pardon of 
the Singers Bretons trek by foot @ 
Guincamp (above St. Brieuc) dressed” 
in their respective village costumes=— 
the women in distinctive coifs, black 
velvet bodices, broadcloth skirts and em 
broidered shawls; the men in p 
black, or blue velvet suits and flat hats. 
with colored ribbons down the : 
After a circus, the pilgrims march im a 
torchlight parade, bearing aloft s 
statues dhd religious banners and chant 
ing the sad, intense hymns of Brittaayg 
Land of Pardons. 
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There’s one thing every wide-awake 
boy and girl likes to do. That is to go 
places. And we're looking ahead to the 
day when you can enjoy the thrill of 
streaking across the country on a 
super train — taking it easy — with 
plenty of room — and all at a very 
moderate price. That's our idea of the 
way to serve passengers. You know as 
well as we do why it can’t be done now. 
Half of all our passenger equipment 

is busy moving fighting men. The rest 
has to take care of all the increased travel 





that war causes. But the day will come 
when many of today’s coaches and: 
Pullman cars can be honorably discharged. 
We're looking ahead to new kinds of 
cars, with new conveniences, and with 
more comforts than ever. Of course that will 
take money — lots of it. And it will take 
time. But it’s on the way, and the goal is to 
give future America the finest transporta- 
tion the world has ever seen. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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A 4,000-POUND “BLOCKBUSTER” BEING ROLLED UP TO A 
LANCASTER BOMBER AT AN AIRFIELD IN ENGLAND. 


New Giant Bomb 
Weighs Six Tons 


The first bombs dropped in 
World War I weren’t bombs at 
all, but steel darts. These darts, 
called flechetes by the French, 
were unloaded low over the 
heads of enemy troops. They 
did little damage. But the idea 
of bombing from the air was 
planted in the military mind. 

Next came five-pound demo- 
lition bombs, which the flyers 
released simply by tossing them 
over the side of the cockpit. 

As bombing grew to a sci- 
ence, the size and weight of 
bombs increased. With the in- 
vention of an extremely accur- 
ate bombsight, it remained only 
to increase the damage the 
bomb could do when it struck. 

The R.A.F. began the use of 
super-bombs on July 8, 1942. 
During a raid on the German 
naval base of Wilhelmshaven, 
the R.A.F. unloaded bombs 
weighing two tons each. Brit- 
ish bombardiers nicknamed 
these bombs “cookies.” 

In less than two months the 
R.A.F. was back over Germany 
with bombs weighing four tons 
each. These bombs were the 
famous “blockbusters.” The de- 
structive range of a single 
blockbuster was so great that 
it was not safe to try them out 





in England. They were first 
used in a raid on Karlsruhe, 
Germany, on Sept. 2, 1942. 
Berlin has since felt the awful 
effect of these destructive mon- 
sters many times. 

R.A.F. reconnaissance photos 
brought back to England en- 
abled British experts to study 
the effect of each raid. Later 
photos showed these experts 
how much of the damage had 
been repaired. They found that 
the Germans were able to get 
bombed factories running a very 
short time after a raid. 

The answer to this problem 
has been found in the “factory- 
buster,” a giant bomb weigh- 
ing over six tons. They are the 
largest bombs in the world. 
The British have already used 
them over occupied France. 

The purpose of a “factory- 
buster” is not simply to dam- 
age a factory, but to complete- 
ly obliterate it. The destructive 
power of the six-ton “factory- 
buster” is greater than that of 
any bomb ever used by man. 

So terrible is the havoc 
caused by these six-ton giants, 
that British flyers who used 
them were warned not to do 
so unless they were absolutely 
sure of hitting their targets. 
The British flyers were in- 
structed to return with their 
bombs if weather conditions 
did not allow a sure aim. 








By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The Army Air Forces has 
just signed a contract with Con- 
solidated Vultee for 4,500 B-24 
bombers, costing $137,000 each. 
That’s a lot of money, but it’s 
still a drastic reduction in price, 
for a B-24 used to cost $100,- 
000 more than that. This sav- 
ing to the AAF comes to $450,- 
000,000, and is typical of the 
savings made possible by im- 
proved methods of mass pro- 
duction. 

* * * 


According to Northrop News, 
Northrop Aviation’s house or- 
gan, the new Black Widow 
fighter revealed recently is the 
first Army fighter disclosed 
since Pearl Harbor, and is the 
largest and most powerful pur- 
suit plane, as well. 

Northrop says the Black 
Widow is “armed with every- 
thing but the proverbial kitchen 
sink and is literally a flying gun 
platform.” 

The Widow was developed 
in the utmost secrecy, and is 
the first real night fighter of thé 
war. 

* * & 


Because of its location on the 
great circle routes to Hong 
Kong, Bombay, and Manila, 
Alaska finds itself in the most 
strategic position of any place 
in the world. Since the prog- 
ress of any nation or territory 
depends largely upon its com- 
munication and «transportation 
facilities, Alaska will become 
the hub of world aviation op- 


erations. 
eo He, 8 


The Army has a surplus of 
gliders and gliding equipment 
on its hands, left over from the 
period when the glider program 
was larger in scope than it is 
now. In the hope that the Army 
will release the equipment, a 
bill authorizing the Civil Aero- 
nautics administrator to receive 
them and _ distribute them 
among various schools has been 
introduced in Congress. 











Complete list of 
APPROVED NAMES 
U. S. Army planes 


Next Week: Navy planes 











BOMBERS 
Army Approved 
Nutaber Name 
Boeing  ccevee BolT... 
Douglas ........ B-18 
Douglas . B-23 


Consolidated B-24 
No. American B-25 .... 















Martin ........... B 

Boeing . 

Vega 

Douglas 

Douglas ......... A-24 Dauntless 

Curtiss .... - on Helldiver 

Lockheed A-29 ... Hudson 

Martin . .A-30 Baltimore 

Vultee A-31, Vengeance 

Brewster A Bermuda 

No. American A-36, P- Mustang 

Consolidated ..OA-10 woes Catalina 
FIGHTERS 

Lockheed ....... PH3B rersesserererereeremeeneres Lightning 

Bell 39... Airacobra 

Curtiss P-40 Warhawk 

Republio P-43 neer 

Republic P-47 Thunderbolt 


No. American P-S1, A-36 
Northrop ....... P-61 sete 
Douglas n......P-T0, ABO .-.cceoseseerse Havoc 


LIAISON 


Taylorcraft ... L-2, 0-57 .......ncmseme- Grasshopper 
Aeronca _ 
a 
Vultee ... 








Vultee... 
Curtiss 
Lock 


TRAINERS 
No, American AT-6 .... 
Beech ... AT-7 .... 








a Traveller 
.-. Expediter 
C 4 














F 
. Care’ 

Grumman ....OA-9 oGO0se 
How do the Allied 


Bomber Commands single 
out and accurately bomb a 
certain factory, an airfield, 
a warship? In a series of 
forthcoming articles, AIR 
WEEK will explain the 
science of bombing. First 
article next week. 
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Send coupon now for 


BIG AIRAGE 


[’ YOU'RE one of the thousands of Junior or Senior 
High School students interested in a future in air 
transportation, don’t overlook this opportunity! 
Now, for only 50¢ *plus postage, you can get 
American Airlines’ great new set of Air Age Picture 
Charts. Lavishly illustrated and alive with absorbing 
information, there’s nothing else like them in print. 
When you see them, you'll agree they’re a wonder- 
fully easy and fascinating way to learn all about 
aviation. 
These Picture Charts are highly authoritative, 
have been designed and prepared by top-notch avia- 
tion men. American Airlines makes them available 
for far less than they’re worth because American is American Airlines, Inc, Dept. W 
anxious to help you increase your knowledge of air ide Fs Ne ¥. dling (cash of mon 
transportation. To get your set, use the coupon NOW! Enclosed is 50¢ plus 1 for postage ort “forward a set of Al 


order— STAMPS: 5 LE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY * SEND COUPON NOW! 
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AGE PICTURE Cc TS to: 


Nam 


Student 


or Teacher (indicate which) _—_$—<$—$——— 


Ci Zone—— State 
a — 
—— 
Name of SchooLh___—————____- i) from American 
based by mail fro 
Individual charts ose Y poor jor 10¢ each, plus 10¢ for postage 
Airlines at the and bandling. 











VICTORY 
VIGNETTES - 


Holland Smith — U. S. . 

Carbine-toting, cigar-smoking, 61-year- 
old Holland McTyeire Smith had a law 
degree from the University of Alabama, 
but preferred the Army. There were no 
vacancies, so a friend suggested the Ma- 
rines. “What are the Marines?” Smith 
asked. He soon found out, has become 
~“the father of amphibious warfare.” This 
chunky, red-faced field commander in the 
central Pacific has served in all parts of 
the world. A stubborn, hard-driving, blas- 
phemous yet kindly leatherneck, he took 
over the famous Ist Marine Brigade in 
1989, shipped it to the Caribbean where 
it built Guantanamo training base, day and 
night practiced seizing beachheads. He 
has trained many of the men who helped 
capture Sicily, Attu, Bougainville, the Gil- 
berts, the Marshalls. Lieut. Gen. Smith 
holds the DSM and Purple Heart. 


Rene Massigli — France 

One of the most difficult jobs on the 
French National Committee is that of 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs, held by 
fifty-five-year-old Rene Massigli. After 
World War I he was a delegate to many 
international meetings: the 1919 Peace 
Conference, 1922 Geneva Conference, 
1926 Franco-Soviet Conference, the 1929 
and 1930 conferences at The Hague and 
London. He became chief of the French 
section of the League of Nations in 1928, 
director of political affairs in 1937, ambas- 
sador to Turkey 1939-1940. Thereafter he 
worked in close contact with the French 
underground until the Germans occupied 
southern France and ordered his aggest. 
He escaped to England in January, 1943. 


Anastas Mikoyan — Russia 


Anastas I. Mikoyan is a 49-year-old Ar- 
menian with bushy black hair, a mous- 
tache, a lean, keen face. A former theo- 
logical student, he joined Stalin’s revolu- 
tionists in the Caucasus in 1917, was 
caught by a British Expeditionary Force 
and turned over to the White Russians for 
execution. He escaped and was captured 
three times. He became one of Stalin’s 
closest companions and was made Com- 
missar of Foreign Trade. He is the only 
member of the Politburo to have visited 
the U. S. He mapped the pre-war 15-year 
plan which will be revised as Russia’s 
postwar economic blueprint. 


Bruce Fraser — Britain 

In July, 1940 the HMS Warspite scored 
a direct hit on an Italian battleship in 
the Mediterranean at the long range of 
26,000 yards. That was because the War- 
spite’s captain was Sir Bruce Austin Fraser, 
British navy’s foremost gunnery expert. 
Cheerful, kindly 55-year-old Vice Admiral 
Fraser joined the navy at 14, was an ace 
mathematics student, took “firsts” in all 
subjects when passing for his lieutenancy. 
As director of naval ordnance, he planned 
the guns of the British Home Fleet, of 
which he is now commander-in-chief. 








Courtesy Ziff Davis Pub. Co. 
KOSTA TODOROV 


OSTA TODOROV has been called 
a one-man revolution. He took part 
in every Balkan plot and counterplot 
since 1905, was sentenced to death six 
times. Yet throughout the turbulent 
years of his life as a rebel he has re- 
mained a democrat, a man whose hope 
is to see the formation of a federation 
of democratic governments in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania and 
Greece. 
Todorov was born in Moscow, son of 
an aristocratic Bulgarian officer. He 
joined a Macedonian guerrilla band at 


Bulgarian Democrat 


16, fought the Turks, and was sent to 
Constantinople to assist in a plot to 
assassinate the Sultan, The plot failed, 
and young Todorov fled to Odessa. 

At the outbreak of World War I, 
rather than fight against the Allies with 
the Bulgarians, he enlisted in the French 
Foreign Legion, where he won dgcora- 
tions and promotions. Then he was 
smuggled into Bulgaria to try to swing 
that country away from the Central 
Powers. He was arrested as a spy, con- 
demned to death, but reprieved when 
French General Serrail threatened re- 
prisals. 

In post-World War I years he was 
a delegate from Bulgaria to the Peace 
Conference and to the League of Na- 
tions. He organized the Peasant Party, 
which overthrew Bulgaria’s World War 
I regime, and he cooperated with Alex- 
ander of Yugoslavia in plans for a Pan- 
Balkan Union, 

In 1940 Todorov was invited by Bri- 
tain to come to London (and later to 
go to the Middle East) to direct anti- 
Axis guerrillas. He now lives in Mon- 
treal, where he heads the Free Bulgarian 
Movement, and where, also, he wrote his 
autobiography, Balkan Firebrand. If 
Bulgaria seeks a separate peace, Todo- 
rov may be its next leader. 
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BRIG. GEN. FRANK MERRILL 


«“ ERRILL’S MARAUDERS” is the 
name given the U. S. Infantry 
combat troops that marched 200 miles 
through dank jungle to strike the Japa- 
nese from the rear and cut off 2,000 of 
them in the Hukawng Valley of northern 
Burma, 70 miles northwest of Myitkyina. 
Commander of the Marauders is 39- 
year-old Brigadier General Frank Dow 


Merrill, one of the youngest and most 
brilliant general line officers in the U. S. 
Army. He was born in Hopkinton, 
Mass., raised in New Hampshire, at 19 
joined the regular Army as a buck pri- 
vate and served with the engineers. Try- 
ing to get into West Point, he was 
turned down five times as physically 
unfit, but made it on the sixth try and 
graduated from the Academy a second 
lieutenant, cavalry. 

He studied at Ordnance School, ob- 
tained a B.S. degree from M.I.T, From 
1938 to October 1941 he was in Tokyo 
as a language student and assistant mili- 
tary attaché at the American Embassy. 

From Japan he went to Manila as in- 
telligence officer to General MacArthur, 
was on a flying mission to Rangoon at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, and became 
liaison officer with the British and Chi- 
nese in the CBI (China-Burma-India) 
area. He is a specialist on Japanese mili- 
tary strategy, and probably the foremost 


authority on Japanese military thought | 


in the United States Army today. 
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H: home is in a little town—and the 
railroad station is a long trot away. 
But rain or shine, snow or sleet, this 
wistful dog is down thereon the platform 
twice a day—waiting for a pal he’s al- 
ways sure the next train will bring back. 


Again war has made the railroad sta- 
tion the focal point of life in America’s 
cities, towns, and villages. 

Brave good-byes are said there—ex- 
cited greetings shouted. And over the 
glistening rails, by day—into the signal- 
lit, shadowy vastness of the far beyond 
by night—click the freights, the troop 
trains, the crowded limiteds, the fast 
mails of a nation speeding up its date 
with Victory. 

Such are the trains that serve the 
towns and cities on The Milwaukee 
 Road’s 11,000-mile system. Between the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific north coast, 





in big city terminals and unpretentious 
depots, the story of America at war unfolds, 
in all its drama, day after day. 

The Milwaukee Road is ever mindful of 
its duty to the men and women in the armed 


services. Their needs must and will be met. 


MILWAUKEE 
5 T PAUL 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 




















At the same time, The Milwaukee Road 
is making every endeavor to maintain ade- 
quate and dependable service for all the 
people in all its territory—and this goes 
for the “Way Station”, where the pup 
meets all trains, as well as for “Big Town”. 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 




















... another 
brilliant CHAPTER 
now in the making! 


All America is interested 
in the part that America’s 
railroads are playing in 
the war program. For only by rail 
can millions of fighting men and 
their impedimenta be transported 
smoothly and efficiently. Hence, rail 
performance is vital. 





So America has watched the rail- 
roads in action ... and the perform- 
ance has been brilliant. 


“North Western” is grateful to all 
of you in the teaching profession for 
the generous support you have given 
the railroads. Your willingness to 
adjust your travel plans to war-time 
conditions is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. In this action you are con- 
tributing directly to the war effort. 


We know we can continue to count 
on you. Thanks to your help and 
that of other patriotic Americans, 
your railroads are writing another 
brilliant chapter in '44. 


CHICAGO and 


NORTH 


WESTERN 


LINE 





SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND PEACE 
FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 













Uncle Pio (Akim Tamiroff), Micaela (Lynn Bari), and Esteban (Francis Lederer) 
stare with horror into the gorge where the Bridge of San Luis Rey has fallen. 





“Tops, don’t miss) 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS 
REY. (United Artists. Di- 
rected and produced by 
Rowland V. Lee.) 


al 


The editors award the Scholastic 
Blue Ribbon for March to United Art- 
ists for their lavish but sensitive pro- 
duction of The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
adapted from Thornton Wilder's Pu- 
litzer Prize-winning novel. Although 
many liberties have been taken with 
Mr. Wilder’s work, much of the book’s 
mysticism remains. Chief change is in 
the emphasis which makes Micaela, 
the half-breed dancing girl, the main 
character. 

The story takes place in Lima, Peru, 
two centuries ago. Just outside Lima 
a tragedy occurred which shocked the 
entire city. Five persons fell to their 
deaths when the hangirig rope bridge of 
San Luis Rey collapsed over a gorge. 

The deaths of these five became@an 
obsession with young Brother Juniper, 
a Franciscan monk. To him all things 
in the universe moved according to 
plan. Yet what plan could make part- 
ners in death of a child, a poisonous 
old woman, a ruthless courtier, a young 
scribe, and a Peruvian Indian? To find 
the answer to his question, Brother 
Juniper resolved to go back over the 
lives of these five. He enlisted the aid 





(Worthwhile) 


'(So-so) 


of the town gossip, Uncle Pio (Akim 
Tamiroff). 

The tangled threads of the lives of 
these people told Brother Juniper more 
than one story. He heard of Micaela 
(Lynn Bari), who began as a dancer 
in a third-rate theatre and rose to be 
the Viceroy’s favorite. He learned of 
the twin brothers, one who loved Mic- 
aela, and one who hated her. He began 


to understand the terrible and posses- | 
sive love for her daughter which made 


the Marquesa (Nazimova) try to take 
the Viceroy’s throne from him. Yet all 
the data he gained did not tell Brother 
Juniper the answer to his riddle. 

Both characterizations and settings 
have the quality of a Spanish painting. 
There is a deeply religious motif un- 
derlying the lushness of the produc- 
tion. 





The Editors’ Blue Ribbon Award for the evt- 
standing picture of March goes te United Artiste 
fer their production The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
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KNOW YOUR 
WORLD WEEK 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


‘|. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Decebal 
Mateescu 


9. Bruce Fraser 


§. Frank Dow 


( ) Heads Free Bul- 
garian Movement. 

( ) Leads the Burma 
“Marauders.” 

( ) Mapped Russia’s 


Merrill 
4. Kosta Todorov 


new economy. 
( ) Commands~ Brit- 
ish Home Fleet. 


5. Aanastas ( ) Urges revolt of 
Mikoyan Rumanians. 
ll, LATIN AMERICA WANTS 
EDUCATION 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. Argentinian delegates to the Inter- 
American Students Congress joined in 
the demand that Argentina break with 
the Axis. 

2. In no Latin American country 
does the government require a child to 
go to school after the age of twelve. 

8. The Latin American liceo is the 
equivalent of our universities. 

4. In some Latin American countries 
over 75% of the population are unable 
to read or write. 

5. Mexico has been a leader among 
Latin American nations in educational 


teform. 
Wi. AXIS SATELLITES 


Write the correct word in each space. 

1. The most thickly populated of 
the Axis satellite nations is ______. 

2. The only Balkan satellite of the 
Axis which was not on the German side 
in World War I is — = 

8. Germany paid Bulgaria for sup- 
porting the Axis by giving her 
__, territory formerly belonging 
t0 Rumania. 

4. The Kingdom of Hungary is ruled 
by Admiral 

5. The neutrality of — de- 























prives the Allies of important bases for 
Balkan invasion. 


WV. PUBLIC DEBT AND CAPACITY 
PRODUCTION 


Underscore the correct phrase. 





1. Keynes and Hanson argue that 
eying to pay off the national debt 
Would: (a) bring on serious business 


(Concluded-on page 30) - 








































**] had to sell the rowboat and get this so we all could work 
off the extra energy we get in our Wheaties!”’ 


Better eat your Wheaties if you want to pull an oar with 
the champion crew! 

Yes, you want to stoke up for action the way so many 
athletes do— men who really know physical fitness. Their 
training programs emphasize three square meals a day— 
starting with breakfast. And one faverite breakfast dish of 
some of the sport headliners is a heaping bowl of milk, fruit, 
and Wheaties, ‘‘Breakfast of Champions.” 

Wheaties give you all the widely-known food values of 
whole wheat. What’s more—you get this champion nourish- 
ment in big, crisp toasted flakes that are deliciously flavored 
with sweet malt,syrup. ‘Second helping”’ flavor, we call it. 

So help yourself to good nourishment, and good flavor— 
and good fun. Start tomorrow morning. Get going with a 
man-sized bow! of milk, fruit, and Wheaties, “Breakfast 
of Champions.” 

Hey, look! Special offer good only 
while our limited supplies last. Get 
handsome mechanical pencil shaped 
like big league baseball bat—stream- 
line curved to fit your fingers. Send 
10c and one Wheaties box top to 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 699, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. And send today! 









“Breakfast of Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
d trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 





“"Wheaties’’and ‘Breakfast of Champions”’ are regi 




































day and night! 





Let this Kalart combination help you win a 
prize! With these two products you can be 
sure of perfect focus by day and by night 


BY DAY—use the Kalart Deluxe “E-1° Range 
Finder. This model incorporates many new 
features in line with post-war planning. 


BY NIGHT—or under adverse light condi- 
tions—use the Kalart Focuspot in conjunc- 
tion with the “E-1’ Range Finder. Focuspot 
throws two light beams through Range 
Finder. These beams, superimposed on the 
subject, put picture in sharp focus 


Write for literature describing these Kalart 


precision products. 
THE KALART COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 93 Stamford, Conn. 














are offered by the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You can win one 





See last week's issue 
(March 20th) for details! 
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<a UATION 
NAME CARDS 


00 ADs wou 


“=e -~. Giese money 
coin hundreds selling S 
ye - E. ates, friends. Just show 
samples and collect orders and 
Solvers. Big 3596. commission. 
Write today 
urry 





for FREE details. 


CRAFT-CARDS 
?.0. Box 235-N 
Pitteburgh 30. Pa. 
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Know Your World Week 
(Concluded) 


depression; (b) put a dangerous strain 
on our national rescurces; (c) increase 
investment in government bonds. 

2. The national income is: (a) the 
amount paid to the government in 
taxes; (b) the total investment in 
government bonds; (c) the total income 
earned by American business and_indi- 
viduals. 

8. Dr. Moulton claims that failure to 
pay off the national debt will: (a) de- 
crease the gold supply; (b) promote 
business confidence; (c) bring on either 
disastrous inflation or complete govern- 
ment regimentation. 


V. THE BATTLE OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. Every day 240 troop movements 
start somewhere in the United States. 

2. The Nazi statement that our rail- 
roads had less equipment in 1941 than 
in 1916 is false. 

8. Before the war trucks and tank 
cars transported 50% of the Texas oil 
used in the Eastern states. 

4. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
set up a program for building 500 ships 
in 10 years. 

5. “Broken stowage” is shipbuilder’s 
slang for submarines which have been 
damaged in battle. 


® READING SIGNPOSTS 


PUBLIC DEBT AND CAPACITY 
PRODUCTION 


Grattan, C. H., “What Business Thinks 
About Postwar America,” Harper, Febru- 
ary, 1944. 

“Transition to Peace: Business in A.D. 
194Q,” Fortune, January, 1944. 

Chase, Stuart. “Where’s the Money 
Coming From?” Twentieth Century Fund, 
1943, $1.00. 

Voorhis, J., “Out of Debt, Out of Dan- 

er,” Commonweal, August 13, 1943. 


AXIS SATELLITES 


Xydis, S. G., “Bulgaria, Axis Satellite,” 
Current History, October, 1943. 

Wolfe, H. C., “If We Invade the Bal- 
kans,” Harpers, August, 1948. 

Eulau, H. H. F., “Hitler's Danubian 
Vassals,” New Republic, Nov. 8, 1948. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Dobrudja (dé br6od ja) 

embezzlement (ém béz 1 mént) Taking 
money or property entrusted to your care 
and using it dishonestly for yourself. 
Nicholas Horthy (né k6 lass hor ti) 
Keynes (kanz) 





ONLY 
@ copy 


NOW ott 25c 


(formerly 35¢) 


The Book That 
Tells All The 
Do’s And 
Don’‘ts About 
Dating... 


BOY DATES GIRL 


(First Series) 


by Gay Head 


De you know what 
makes a modern 
Romeo and Juliet 
click (1&!) like that? 
Or clash (?|X?*&*) 
like that? Do you 
know how to ask for 
a date—and get one? 
How to introduce 
friends to friends, 
foe, or family? How to look and dress 
your best? Which fork to use when??? 
You get the detailed answers in a bright 
and breezy style in this original and 
most famous edition of Boy Dates Girl. 








This etiquette book, 
written especially to 
solve teen problems, 
simplifies this com- 
plicated business of 
handling: 


the date 

the clothes 

the parents 

the right fork 
the waiter 

the movie-usher 
and the goodnight kiss 


PLUS plenty of timely tips on 
school 


weekend invitations, 
dances, personality and much more. 
Thirteen information-packed chap- 
ters, 44 pages, on etiquette, clothes, 
conduct, make-up, posture, voice, 
etc., with humorous illustrations. 





Get ready for that big Spring 
party and date season—send a 
quarter for this book NOW-— 
while the supply lasts. 
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Scholastic Bookshop 


A Service Division of Scholastic << 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17, 


Enclosed is my 25c for Boy Dates Girl 
(FIRST SERIES) 


Name 





Address 
CRY ee. O. Zone NO. 


State 
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HILLERICH BRADSBY C 


H & B's famous books on 
Baseball and Softball are 
ready NOW — at your dealer's. 
See him for your copies or 
write direct to Department 
$-32, Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky. Enclose 5c in 
coin or-stamps for the Famous 
Slugger Year Book and 0c 
for Softball Rules. 

























SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 





SKIN 


Don’t risk making surface pimples worse by 
icking them. Instead, thinly cover each wit 
Posten, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can ap y 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerfu 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 











. that red, angry look; it’s brought swift 


work wonders in easing that itch, and reducing 
4 happy 
relief to thousands during 37 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 
FREE: Generous sample, write to Poslam, 
Dept. 12-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
the March 20-25, 1944, * 
issue this magazine 
eee ¢ Res, hid a SES 3s 
PINS 55°” RINGS TI? 


AS For your class or club. Over 
) 300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write bet P. Metal Arts Co. 


__ 


DID YOu use the coupon 
on the Back Cover 
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WAR ABROAD 


Toward Invasion. Escorted to Berlin 
for first time by fighters, 2,000 U. S. 8th 


31 


air force planes began series of daylight}. 


raids on German capital’s ball bearing and 
plane industries. In first raids we lost 141 
planes (about 1,000 flyers) and knocked 
down 342 German fighters and trainers. In 
last raids Luftwaffe sent up no fighters. 

Ireland. Neutral Eire refused U. S. and 
British request to oust German and Japa- 
nese diplomats who were using Ireland as 
a base for espionage. U. S. then declined to 
sell merchant ships to Irish, and Britain 
closed Ulster-Eire border to travel. 

International. Roosevelt caused furor by 
announcing that Italian fleet will be di- 
vided equally among Russia, Britain, U. S. 
for the war. As Badoglio government of 
Italy objected, it was explained that Allied 
naval forces, not necessarily Italian, would 
reinforce Russia. 

Britain. On eve of invasion 80,000 
Welsh coal miners struck, demanding 
equivalent of $20-a-week for underground 
work. (Present wage $15.70 weekly. ) 

U. S. Several prominent clergymen issued 
protest against “obliteration” bombings of 
Berlin, were rebuffed by other leaders who 
pointed out that bombing cripples German 
industry and shortens war. 

Finland. Helsinki’s reply to Moscow’s 
peace terms, under Swedish influence, 
asked for further explanation and more 
precise statement of terms. 

Yugoslavia. King Peter and Premier 
Bozidar Puritch arrived in London for talks 
on cooperation with Tito’s Partisan govern- 
ment. 

Russia. Reds under General Malinovsky 
advanced over mud in northern Ukraine 
toward Rumania, cutting main German 
railroad from Odessa to Warsaw. 

Asia. U. S. Marines landed at Talasea, 
New Britain, fought Jap suicide attacks and 
swarmed up pillbox-studded Mt. Morri. 
First U. S. infantry to attack Japs on Asia 
mainland advanced from northern Burma. 

Italy. Thousands of factory workers in 
the north struck in protest against German 
labor draft, were routed by tanks. 

South America. Worst split in inter- 
American policy since war began occurred 
as Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay recognized Far- 
rell regime in Argentina, unrecognized by 
Britain and U. S. 


WAR AT HOME 


Foreign Affairs. As first Lend-Lease aid 
reached Saudi Arabia, 55 oil companies of 
Petroleum Industrial War Council de- 
nounced U. S. government’s Arabian oil 
project, claiming it cannot be finished in 
time to help war afid will lead to govern- 
ment control of business. Secretary of Navy 
Knox approved project as preventing drain- 
age of U. S. oil stocks. 

Miscellaneous. President appointed Gen- 
eral Thomas Holcomb, retired Marine 
Corps commander, as Minister to Union of 
South Africa; and Leland Morris, former 
minister to Iceland, as first U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Iran. 



























Get This. New 
AVIATION BOOKLET 
Now! 


HOUSANDS have already 

sent for it! An interesting, in- 
structive, 32-page booklet—“‘Piper 
Cub... In War and In Peace.” 
Beautifully illustrated in full color, 
it covers light plane history, Piper 
Cub pl , the ing air age and 
how you can fly. Use this booklet 
to help you prepare for the coming 
air age. Also, take Junior Aviation 
subjects at school and study aero- 
nautics at home. Then when peace- 
time comes, see your Piper dealer 
and learn to fly! For booklet send 
10c to cover postage-handling to 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 
SC34, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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EVERY Wy ° 
SHOULD GET THIS BOOK! 
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©" ADD YEARS 

TO THE LIFE OF 
YOUR BAND 
INSTRUMENT 
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MAKES OF 
INSTRUMENTS 


Your band instrument must last for the du- 
ration. That's why need this new and 
helpful book, "How To Care For Your Instru- 
ment.” In no other book can you find such 
valuable and helpful information. Covers all 
makes and types of wind and ion in- 
struments. 40 of instructions, 46 illus- 
trations, to help make your instrument last 
longer. Worth many times its 10c cost. Get 
yours at your Conn dealer's or send 10¢ today. 
ER MERE FAS me 
C. 6. CONN, Ltd,320 comm sLoc., eLxnaRT, mo. | 


Send me___copies of “How To Care For Your Instru- 
ment.” Enclosed find 10c in coin or stamps for each copy 
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